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Teaching the Nation that Every Customer 
Should ‘Get a Receipt” with Printed Figures 
of the Amount of the Transaction. 


HE National Cash Register Company is in many respects the 

most wonderful organization in the commercial world. -It 
achieved this distinction by minute study of the science of store- 
keeping in all lines of retail business. And by breaking a new trail 
in the science of selling a high-priced specialty. 











Something over a year ago, the N. C. R. came to Advertising 
Headquarters, There was need of an unusual service. The situa- 
tion demanded highly organized advertising assistance to take hold 
of and conclude projects in hand and: ahead. 


No single requirement has been made. of 
us, even the most unusual, but this agency 
has been able to fill in generous measure. 


Ayer & Son relations with N. C. R. have 
been particularly pleasant. 


N. C. R. experience with Ayer Service is 
most highly spoken of at Dayton. 








NicW. 2AYER &- SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
~ PHILADELPHIA 


Boston CHICAGO 
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GREATER NEW YORK 
YOUR Market—and HOW 


Concentrated within a radius of 15 miles from New York's City 
Hall live 8,000,000 people—1!,600,000 families. 


Thickly distributed over this closely packed area are thousands 
of retail outlets. Hundreds of wholesale houses—all within the city 
—supply this vast trade. 


Selling and delivery expenses are at a minimum in this rich and 
compact market: Salesmen use 5c fares instead of Pullman tickets 
and goods are delivered by truck, saving express and freight charges. 
Credit problems, too, are simplified—tt’s a local trade on a national scale 


The peculiar geography of New York compels the use by all of 
the people some of the time, and most of the people all of the time, 
of the Subway and Elevated rapid transit system. 


2,000,000 passengers are carried daily on these lines and 
official Public Service Commission reports show that this great total 
is increasing rapidly. On November 20th—a record day—this 
system carried over 2,500,000 cash-fare riders. 


This medium has been the starting point in the development of 
many concerns—some of which are now among the leading adver- 
tisers of America. Our experience with this one medium extends 
over a period of thirty years—and some of our clients have been with 
us for that entire time. We can name many concerns who have 
“broken into” New York, and continue to dominate this market, 
using no other medium. Car rates advance 20% on January Ist. 


ARTEMAS WARD 


‘ Trading as WARD & GOW 
50 Union Square New York City 


PHOTOGRAPH OOPYRIGHTED, 1916, BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, N. yY. 
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Sales Tactics Employed by Adver- 
tisers to Oust Competitors 


Selling Maneuvers That Have “Swung” Dealers Who Were Wedded 
to Rival Brands 


By John Allen Murphy 


“Vis I know; Mr. Salesman, 
that your line is a good one. 
I'll admit that it is well advertised 
and that its reputation is the best. 
I cannot deny that your firm is 
large, successful and reliable. I 
believe it is true that you are gen- 
erous in helping your dealers. 
The profit on your line should 
satisfy most retailers. I am in- 
clined to agree with you that 
yours is a high-grade proposition 
for any ambitious merchant to 
consider. Furthermore, I know 
I could sell your goods. Still I 
must tell you once more that I 
am not interested.” 

The retailer having granted all 
his points, all the salesman could 
say was, “Well, why are you not 
interested ?” 


REASON ENOUGH,* APPARENTLY, FOR 
NOT BUYING 


“Simply because,” he replied, 
“there is not a thing that can be 
said for your line that cannot also 
be said of the line I am carrying. 
If you are fair, you have to admit 
that. Well, then, why should I 
make a. change? I have been car- 
tying this other line for years. 
It is well established with my 
trade. It sells big. I am well 
satisfied. The manufacturers of it 
have stuck to me through thick 
and thin. I would be an ingrate 
to discontinue their goods now 
without some very good reason. 
If I could carry the products of 
two manufacturers in this line, I 
would be willing to give -your 
goods a trial, but since I cannot 


do ‘that, I’m afraid there is no 
chance of us getting together.” 
The salesman of a_ strongly 
competitive product has to listen 
to that sort of an objection quite 
frequently. Even if the dealer 
does not voice the objection, the 
salesman knows that it is the real 
reason why he is not able to get 
his line into many: a desirable 
store in his territory. This is one 
of those honest, sensible objec- 
tions that salesmen find much 
difficulty in overcoming. Appar- 
ently there is little that the sales- 
man can do about it.” Argument 
seems to avail nothing. Must the 
salesman, therefore, give up the 
prospéct as hopeless, or wait until 
something accidentally turns up 
to make the retailer dissatisfied 


- with the line he is handling? 


Printers’ INK put this puzzling 
question to the general sales man- 
ager of one of the largest food 
manufacturers in this ‘country. 
His company is comparatively 
young. Its competitors are old, 
well advertised and strongly: en- 
trenched in the trade. Nearly 
every retailer is handling the 
products of one or more of the 
older manufacturers. Since the 
newcomer’ in the field had little 
to offer them that they were not 
already getting from the other 
companies, there was no object 
- dealers changing to the new 
ine. 

The present sales manager 
started in as a regular salesman. 
It is generally claimed that- he 
owes his present position, at the 


Table of Contents on page 134 
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head of several hundred sales- 
men, to the great ability he 
showed in overcoming the objec- 
tion introduced at the beginning 
of this article. In other words, 
he seemed to find it possible to 
get his products into stores where 
the proprietors were “thoroughly 
satisfied” with competitive goods. 
“How did you do it?” he was 
asked. “I'll tell you,” he replied, 
“if you promise not to divulge 
my name. Perhaps I’m not such 
a modest man, but I don’t want 
to give the impression that I like 
to talk about my own accomplish- 
ments. 

“When a salesman runs up 
against a situation such as you 
describe,” continued this execu- 
tive, “he might as well stop try- 
ing to sell his goods and devote 
his energy to the sale of himself. 
He has to get on the human side 
of the buyer. That is often the 
shortest route to the business side. 
Other things being nearly equal, 
the retailer naturally prefers to 
buy from a man he likes. Ac- 
quaintance plays a big part in sell- 
ing. Most dealers will not buy 
from a stranger, if they can get 
about the same.thing from a 
friend. Being ‘a likable fellow 
is a great asset to a salesman. 
Many salesmen succeed without 
it, but they are seriously handi- 
capped. Please don’t misunder- 
stand me. I do not wish to con- 
vey the idea that good fellowship 
will take the place of salesman- 
ship, but it will go a long way 
in helping. 

“Being a ‘good fellow’ requires 
hard work. That is one’ reason 
why so many salesmen are not 
willing to give the idea a: trial. 
The salesman has to make him- 
self a real friend to the mer- 
chant, and not merely a ‘make- 
believe,’ assumed for business 
purposes. 


GETTING THE FAVOR OF THE “BOSS” 


“My plan was to watch for 
every opportunity to extend some 
little service to the men who were 
or should be handling my goods. 
Often it took a long time to make 
an impression. Generally, how- 
ever, most men are quick to ap- 


preciate favors. . My theory ha: 
always been that if you do some 
thing for the other fellow, h: 
will sooner or later do something 
for you, provided, of course, that 
he is at least half a man. 
“Perhaps I can best explain 
how my plan worked by relatine 
a few incidents. I had been un- 
able to make much headway wit! 
one of the finest grocery stores 
in Pennsylvania. A few of my 
goods were on sale there, but 
were featured rather lukewarmly. 
The business I received from the 
store didn’t amount to much. One 
day I was up‘in the office waiting 
for an interview with the buyer. 
I noticed that four or five girls 
were employed to receivé tele- 
phone orders. These girls seemed 
to be well posted on the prices of 
everything, except on a few such 
articles as butter and eggs, on 


‘which the prices are frequently 


changing. When these __ things 
were ordered, the girls had to call 
over the railing to the clerks 
downstairs. This caused much 
delay and confusion. 
“Immediately it occurred to me 
that the prices of green goods, 
dairy products and other com- 
modities that are constantly shift- 
ing, should have been put on a 
blackboard in front of the desks 
of the order-takers. I looked up 
the head of the business and 
made the suggestion to him. 


**That’s a capital idea,’ he said. 


‘I wonder why none of us ever 
thought of it?? With that he 
called over his buyer and said, 
‘This man gives us money-making 
ideas. His proposition must be 
worth listening to. Hereafter 
give him all the time he wants.’ 
“As a result of making that 
simple little suggestion I got my 
whole line in that store and after 
that received the fullest co-oper- 
ation of the management. Offer- 
ing a friendly suggestion did 
more for me than all the argu- 
ments I had been able to muster. 
“IT had many experiences of that 
sort. I found that most mer- 
chants are glad to receive sug- 
gestions. A man is often so close 
to his business that he overlooks 
the most obvious thing. When 
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Do You Sell Standaed 
Trade Marked Goods? 


AUTOMOBILES 
for INSTANCE? 


Then you will be interested in these readers 
of THE AMERICAN WoMAN who contem- 
plate buying automobiles: — 


Based Based Based on 

on on otal 

1025 Circulation 1025 . Circulation 

Replies 500,000 Replies 500,000 

Buick . . 17 8,296 1,464 

Cadillac 976 1,464 

Chevrolet . 1,464 488 
Cole 488 10,736 

Dodson 488 
Dodge . 

Franklin . 

Ford 

Grant 6 

Hupmobile 
udson 


Kissell 


2,440 
Saxon . . 976 
Studebaker 3,416 
Winton 488 


Not specified 10 4,880 
Totals 242 118,096 


— 
> 
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This is merely one page from 


An Analysis of the Reader-Subscribers of 
THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


In this little booklet just off the press will be found, 
among other things, a complete analysis of the buying 
potentiality of the reader-subscribers of THE 
AMERICAN WOMAN as related to standard trade 
marked goods. 


This analysis and one of our new rate cards sent on request 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
W., H. McCURDY, Manager WM. F. HARING, Manager 
39 _N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Flatiron Building, New York 
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an outsider calls it to his atten- 
tion he is usually quick to see 
the value of the idea. As a rule, 
there was nothing brilliant about 
my suggestions. As a salesman 
goes from store to store and 
town to town, if he is at all ob- 
servant he accumulates a fund 
of ideas that should be valuable 
to a retailer. I made it a habit 
systematically to distribute those 
ideas. That is all there was to 
my plan, but it proved to be very 
effective in making warm friends 
for me. It brought me an ever- 
increasing volume of bubiness. 

“A favorite stunt of mine was 
to get behind the counter and 
help my customers or my pros- 
pects to sell goods. I spent nearly 
all my spare time in that way. 
Saturday is a poor day to call 
on’ grocers, so I spent it more 
profitably by~ selling: goods for 
them than by trying to sell goods 
to them. ._I always endeavored to 
make my stunt behind the coun- 
ter an object-lesson to the dealer 
and his clerks in how goods in 
my line should be sold. I taught 
the clerks new talking points and 
the best ways of demonstrating 
the line. 

“Especially. were my _ services 
appreciated on busy days, or when 
the store was short of help. When 
I would help a merchant out dur- 
ing a rush, it would take him a 
long time to forget it. Salesmen 
have a lot of odds and ends of 
time—before the train arrives, 
waiting for interviews, etc. While 
no man should work all the time, 
I believe that it is good policy for 
a salesman to spend some of his 
spare moments in giving a lift to 
his ctistomers. 


BREADTH OF. SERVICE 


* “When helping out in a store I 
did not always confine myself to 


selling goods in my line. I 
worked in other things, where I 
could. I am a great believer in 
combination sales. If I were to 
explain exactly what I mean by 
this I would -disclose my line, and 
hence divulge my identity. I 
would hate to do that, especially 
since I’ve been .so liberal in the 
use of the perpendicular pronoun. 


INK 


However, I'll risk this much—my 
food tastes much better when 
served in connection with any one 
of a half dozen other foods. I 
always strived-to sell one of these 
other foods with mine. This 
greatly increased the business of 
the dealer, and it gave him a val- 
uable idea for further use. 

“IT remember one old fellow 
who never would give me much of 
a chance. I heard one day that 
he was ‘stuck’ on several cases of 
canned: goods: He had tried 
everything to get rid of the stick- 
ers, but with no success. It hap- 
pened that these slow-moving 
goods. are delicious served with 
my product. I went to him with 
a plan to feature a combination 
‘special’ of the stickers and my 
product. He was in a mood where 
almost anything listened good that 
promised to remove them. He 
took me up. The special offer 
was a great success. It worked 
up such a demand for the sticker 
that he has had to continue to 
carry it in stock ever since. Well, 
that fortunate occurrence put us 
in solid in that store. 

“After working with a man’s 
trade for a few hours, I was fre- 
quently able to give him valuable 
pointers. Perhaps I found that 
there was a demand for things 
that he did not carry, or that 
some part of his service was the 
subject of criticism. Being’ an 
outsider, I sensed criticism quick- 
er than one working in the store 
all the time. 

“IT could tell you dozens of 
stories of how this friend-making 
habit of mine helped me. One 
incident especially sticks out in 
my memory. At one time an or- 
der went out from our office that 
each man on the force was to sell 
some specified quantity of one of 
our products in sgme short period 
of time. The quota set for me 
seemed unreasonably large; so 
large, in fact, that it discouraged 
me. However, I set out deter- 
minedly to make my stint, but as 
the contest drew near the close | 
saw that the accomplishment of 
the feat was impossible. I told 
my troubles to one of my friends. 

(Continued on page I10) 
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N more than 2,000,000 American homes, 

the Perfection Smokeless Oil Heater 
means comfort insurance at the lowest 
possible premium. 


The message of the Perfection is a message 
of warmth and good cheer. It finds its 
expression in the large volume of advertis- 
ing done by our organization for the ’ 
Cleveland Foundry Company, Manufacturer 
of Perfection Smokeless Oil Heaters. 


“Advertising Service”, a booklet, will be 
sent upon request. 


The H. K. McCANN COMPANY 


New York Cleveland San Francisco Toronto 
In New York at 61 Broadway 














How the Silex Company Reduced 
Discounts Without Losing 
Dealers’ Good Will 


Based on an Interview by Harold Whitehead with 


George W. Loggie 


Sales Manager and Treasurer, The Silex Company, ‘Boston. 


STRATEGY frequently accom- 
plishes more than direct at- 
tack. Such is the opinion of 
George W. Loggie, sales manager 
and treasurer of the Silex Com- 
pany, who accomplished the feat 
of reducing materially the trade 
discounts to dealers without los- 
ing, so far as he knows, a single 
account, 

This company, in January of 
this year, took over the business 
of the Silex Percolator Com- 
pany, manufacturer of a coffee 





THE SILEX MAGAZINE COPY 


percolator, now called the Silex 
Coffee Filter: This device is 
sold through department stores, 
glass and china .stores, jewelry 
stores, house-furnishing _ stores, 
drug chain-stores, etc. Among 
the numerous problems inherited 
by the new organization was that 
of the reduction and the stand- 


ardization, of dealers’ discounts. 

The old company had in this 
regard pursued no. uniform policy. 
Discounts varied with different 
dealers, and they had for a long 
time been gradually increasing, as 
different dealers were given spe- 
cial privileges, until they aver- 
aged around 40 per cent—in some 
cases considerably more. This 
average was so high that it was 
perilously near wiping out the 
manufacturer’s margin of profit. 

Furthermore, a considerable 
amount of ill-feeling had de- 
veloped against the company 
among some of the dealers who 
were not in the “preferred” 
class, who resented the discrimi- 
nation. 

The problem of the new organi- 
zation was twofold: first, to re- 
duce the discounts from an aver- 
age of 40 per cent to a figure 
which, it was reckoned, would 
give the dealer a fair profit and 
leave a safe margin for the manu- 
facturer; second, to standardize 
the discounts—do away with the 
“sub-cellar and back-door  sys- 
tem,” placing all dealers on a 
basis of equality—and remove the 
prejudice which had grown up 
against the old company through 
its laxness in the handling of this 
feature of the business. 

How to do this was a puzzle 
Tell the dealers bluntly that they 
were getting too much on the 
proposition? What would hap- 
pen? Many dealers lost, no 
doubt, who would regard the 
reduction as an invasion of: their 
vested rights. An unusual. plan 
was evolved. 

The first thing done was to 
change the name of the device 
and call it a coffee filter instea: 
of percolator, and to drop the per- 
colator from the name of the 
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Car-makers have 
re-discovered Cosmopolitan 


A year ago Cosmopolitan was not thought of for 
automobile advertising. 


In 1915 Cosmopolitan carried only one car account. 
Today, however, most of the big car manufacturers 
advertise consistently in Cosmopolitan. The rest of 
the wise ones will soon follow. 


Of course, Cosmopolitan was a good medium ‘for 
automobile advertising a year ago,—before it re- 
ceived this widespread recognition. It was only 
necessary to demonstrate the fact that 400,000 car 
owners (one-sixth of all. the car owners in the 
country) read Cosmopolitan regularly. Car-makers 
themselves have inferred that the 600,000 other 
Cosmopolitan readers are about as live a group of 
prospects as may be found anywhere. 


So the amazing recognition of Cosmopolitan rests on 
a solid foundation. 


The recognition is. amazing; from practically no 
automobile advertising a’ year ago, Cosmopolitan 
has jumped to first place among the general maga- 
zines in automobile business carried. 


If you make a car of the kind that will appeal to the 
wealthy and discriminating type of people who read 
Cosmopolitan, it will pay you to bid for your share 
of the $250,000,000 that Cosmopolitan readers will 
spend on new cars in 1917. 


The March issue will be the last 
one in which to qualify on the 
present rate, 


COSMOPOLITAN is a 
Member of the A. B.C: 
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company. The Silex device works 
differently from the ordinary per- 
colator, the beverage being made 
by a system of filtration rather 
than percolation, and is claimed 
to require only about half the 
amount .of coffee that the usual 
percolator does. 


ADJUSTING THE “‘PROPERTIES” TO 
SUIT. THE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The purpose of this change was 
of course to remove, so far as 
possible, the device from the ordi- 
nary class of coffee percolators, 
to make it stand out as some- 
thing of importance in. the deal- 
er’s eyes, rather than to have him 
regard it as a “percolator” which 
he might replace with a dozen 
different brands with but little 
trouble. 

This change in name was not 
prompted solely by the problem 
of reducing discounts, but was in 
line with the general new policy 
of the company. Undoubtedly, 
however, it was a factor in the 
success of the plan which was fol- 
lowed. 

Standard retail prices were 
fixed. These prices are marked 
on a ticket attached to each filter 
leaving the factory. The policy 
tentatively adopted was a stand- 
ard trade discount of 331-3 per 
cent, with an additional discount 
for an initial order of not less 
than 100 filters, which would place 


the dealer in the quantity-buy- 


ing class. “And,” said Mr. Log- 
gie, “it was quantity purchase and 
not the size or importance of the 
dealer which was to determine 
who was to get the extra dis- 
count.” After an initial order of 
100, orders would be filled in any 
quantity desired at the same price 
as the original order. 

Mr. Loggie then played his first 
card to the dealers. A letter was 
sent to them announcing a change 
in discounts, and the new prices 
issued at the same time showed 
that the discount would probably 
be about 25 per cent. The letter 
sent out is as follows: 

“It is with regret that we find 
it necessary to announce,a change 
of discounts. In line with our 
promised improvements following 


our recent reorganization, we will 
shortly send you our new cata- 
logue, showing you our complete 
improved line. You will be very 
pleased to note four new designs, 
our use of a new, thoroughly 
tested and accepted fire-proof 
glass, which we absolutely guar- 
antee; a new method of packing; 
a standardizing of parts; and the 
giving of practical selling ‘sugges- 
tions. 

“These will help to explain the 
absolute necessity of either very 
greatly increasing prices or’ re- 
adjusting discounts. 

“Deciding on the latter, we 
guarantee a campaign that will 
very greatly increase your sales. 

“May we anticipate your hearty 
co-operation ?” 

Mr. Loggie then sat back and 
waited for things to happen; and 
they happened very quickly. Pic- 
ture the dealers’ astonishment 
when they discovered, on looking 
through the catalogue, that dis- 
counts, were down to 25 per cent. 
Their ire was aroused. Protests 
came from all parts of the coun- 
try. “Please arrange for the 
transfer of our stock to some 
other local dealer, as we cannot 
handle Silex on your new dis- 
count basis;” “While appreciat- 
ing all you say, we simply can- 
not handle any product on such 
a margin—we will not stock your 
line further ;” “Sorry we are to 
part company—when you can give 
us proper inducements advise us;” 
—this was the tenor of the many 
replies which came. 

All this was what had been ex- 
pected. The company had figured 
that if it simply wrote the trade 
that discounts were reduced to 
33 1-3 per cent, there would be 
little response, but that many of 
the dealers would let their inter- 
est in the article die. But such 
a surprising cut it figured would 
certainly arouse them to action. 

Mr. Loggie’s next move was to 
send the trade a letter saying that 
of course the company wanted to 
allow them a fair margin of profit 
on the sale of Silex Filters, and 
as they were inaugurating an ad- 
vertising campaign which was 
bound to create a good demand, 
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they were going to sell even 
more than they had in the past. 
Now, the letter continued, tell us 
vhat is your cost of doing busi- 
ness, and we'll see if we can’t ad- 
just this discount question satis- 
actorily to you. Mr. Dealer re- 
sponded. His cost of doing busi- 
ness was approximately 25 per 
cent. 


DEALERS GET A “CONCESSION” FROM 
COMPANY 


And now the company played 
its trump card.. Notice was sent 
out that discounts on the Silex 
Filter would be increased from 25 
to 331-3 per cent. “We are very 
greatly pleased with the frank and 
friendly comments received from 
our dealers all over the country,” 
the letter read, “and strictly in 
line with our avowed policy to 
work for and in harmony with 
these same good friends, to whose 
co-operation we look for that 
large measure of success, we take 
great pleasure in announcing an 
important change in our discounts 
—made possible, first by increased 
business, and second by a very 
greatly 
process. . . . On and after Oc- 
tober 1 our regular ~dealer dis- 
count will be 33 1-3 per cent in- 
stead of 25 per cent, and on 
orders calling for 100 machines or 
over, an additional 10 per cent 
will be allowed.” 


No mention. of the previous re- 


duction at all! The intention was 
to make them forget that and turn 
their thoughts to the fact that 
discounts had been increased. 
This correspondence with deal- 
ers took some little time, and in 
the interim sales were at a stand- 
still. This was in line with the 
desire of the company, which was 
maturing its sales policies and 
plans. Before it was completed 
an advertising campaign was in- 
augurated. An appropriation was 
made, which it was planned to 
invest in about three months, to 
make as big an impression as 
pessible. Full pages in color were 
taken and run alternately in three 
or four women’s class publica- 
tions, and smaller space, not in 
colors, in other national maga- 


improved manufacturing . 


INK 1] 


zines. This was supplemented by 
space in various trade journals. 
Along with this was commenced 
a vigorous selling campaign to 
dealers, both both old and new. 
The salesmen, in calling upon 
the dealers for re-orders, placed 
great emphasis upon the advertis- 
ing and how it would help their 
sales of the filter. They carried 
copies of the ads, pasted ‘on a 
long cloth stretcher, which, when 
opened, made a brave display that 
quite impressed the dealer. The 
various publications carrying the 
advertisements were also shown. ' 
The result of these plans has 
been that not a single one of the 
old dealers has been lost on ac- 
count of the change in discounts. 
The success of the plan was 
without doubt primarily due to 
the strategy of first reducing the 
discount to 25 per cent and then 
raising it to 331-3 per cent. The 
mental reaction of the dealer was 
akin to that of the man who was 
informed that his house was 
burned to the ground, later to 
learn that it was only the barn 
that was afire and the damage 
but small at that. He was thank- 
ful for his good fortune! But 
along with this, we must not over- 
look the importance of the several 
other factors involved, among 
which was the changing of the 
name from “percolator” to “fil- 
ter” to make the device stand out 
as a thing apart in the dealer’s 
mind, and the institution of the 
advertising campaign prior to the 
salesmen calling on the dealers 
for orders, which enabled the 
salesmen to bear on the increased 
sales the dealer was to make. 
The whole plan, in brief, tended 
to direct the dealer’s thoughts 
away from decreased discounts, 
and to fill his mind with thoughts 
of increased discounts, increased 
sales and greater profits. 


H. T. Benham With Bond 
House 
Henry T. Benham, who recently re- 


signed from E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc., 
Indianapolis, saw manufacturers, is 
with the R. L. Dollings Company, of 
Indianapolis, municipal bonds and 
securities. 





Let Salesmen Know of Confidential 
House Information 


Many Salesmen Fail Because They Lack Knowledge of the House and 
Its Policies 


; By William H. Reese 


Secretary, Convention Division, Merchant & Manufacturers’ Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; formerly Sales Promotion Manager, Patton Paint Co. 


ALESMEN lie to their cus- 

tomers more often because 
they are not acquainted with the 
policies, history and developments 
of their houses, than for any 
other reason. 

It is the height of folly to send 
representatives afield without due 
preparation, and that means more 
than showing them through the 
catalogue or taking them through 
the factory for a “once over.” I 
believe that more than 50 per cent 
of the failures among salesmen 
are due to sending men out with 
high hopes, enthusiasm and “pep” 
but without. a real knowledge of 
the business story of the house. 

What a tremendous waste in 
material and money! I want to 
be correctly understood. My mes- 
sage is distinct and it is impor- 
tant. It concerns a little matter 
that few employers of salesmen 
recognize. At the first glance it 
does not seem of very great im- 
portance. One says, “What’s the 
difference if Bill doésn’t know 
who is the factory manager or 
the president of the company, or 
how many children the sales man- 
ager has, or has never met either 
of them—he can sell the stuff, 
and that’s what I am paying him 
for.” 

It takes more than a handshake 
and a liberal expense allowance 
and a lot of ginger stuff to fit a 
man to bring home the bacon. 
And there are sales managers or 
under-executives who do not even 
give new men that much to go 
out with. 

Every salesman should be able 
to talk intelligently about his boss, 
about the other bosses of the bus- 
iness, how it grew—how it was 
started and why—its early strug- 
“From an address before the Sales- 
manship Club of Milwaukee, Wis. 


gles and (after all that) its suc- 
cess. 

The more of an advertiser his 
house is, the more that it leans 
on the power of publicity, the bet- 
ter informed must the salesman 
be on these points. The more the 
advertiser advertises, the more 
interest does he create among the 
tradesmen who sell his goods in 
the factory and organization— 
and the easier it is for the adver- 
tiser to cash in not only on his 
advertising but also on an oppor- 
tunity which is, as I have said 
before, so very, very often over- 
looked. 

In the first place, a thorough 
acquaintance with the house and 
its history and policies sells to 
the salesman the goods that he is 
going to sell to others. Next, you 
avoid making a liar of a man, for 
a salesman is going to try to 
answer questions and make cus- 
tomers feel that he is a part of 
the house that he represents, and 
you may as well help him to do 
it right, and profit by it as well. 


KNOWLEDGE OF FACTS PREVENTS 
MISREPRESENTATION 


No salesman for a large ad 
vertiser is willing to go out and 
say “I do not know.” And he 
would be a sorry spectacle if he 
did make such a damaging ad 
mission. | 

You will waste no time—nor 
improve upon your time more—- 
if you are handling salesmen, than 
to give them facts about the 
house, anticipate the questions of 
customers and give also the men 
something to talk about and in 
terest the customer. 

In a roundabout ‘way, which yet 
has the advantage of being the 
most direct that it is possible to 


devise in a large business, you are 
, 
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educating your dealers into a 
ersonal interest in your house 
ind its products. And don’t you 
wish that every dealer who han- 
dles your products felt even a 
-light personal interest of that 
kin 

There is a question in the 
minds of many sales managers as 
to how far they ought to let their 
men into the “confidences” of the 
house. With the right sort of a 
man (and he ought to be right if 
you have done your work well in 
hiring him) you cannot go wrong 
easily in that direction. Another 
point, if you have something very 
confidential which is likely to 
“leak” into the ranks in the course 
of time (and these things usually 
do) the thing to do is to tell it 
to the men in confidence and thus 
“sew it up.” 

In any event, do not make a 
liar out of your man, especially 
the new man. 

Make your man feel at home in 
your organization. To win his 
confidence—which means to in- 
creasé his efficiency—he must be 
made to feel that he is a real part 
of the organization. He should 
understand at the outset that his 
expenses and his conduct are be- 
ing checked up carefully, not to 
determine that he is an angel or 
a crook, but as a matter of sound 
business practice. 


HONEST DEALING BEGETS HONESTY 


Thousands of salesmen have 
but slight if any idea at all that 
such a thing as “selling expense” 
exists, as the term is understood 
by the big boss or the sales man- 
ager. Look at the men who are 
after volume, volume all the time, 
without an inkling that profit is 
the thing they are sent out to get. 
You know yourself that in your 
own several organizations men 
sell the line the most which is the 
easiest to sell and which is usual- 
ly, per se, the least profitable. 
They pile up volume and then get 
discouraged because. salaries are 

t raised. The salary stays low 

cause the man is not profitable. 
Why? Principally because the 

an doesn’t ._know—hasn’t been 
ade to realize—the difference 


between “volume” and_. “profit.” 

When salesmen. realize these 
things they will not be likély 
to try to “put over” deals upon 
dealers who can’t stand them, 
haven’t the capacity. They will 
not be trying to “put over” things 
on you. 

I have heard a sales manager 
criticize a salesman, saying: “You 
are all right, but you haven’t any 
ideas; you do not ‘develop any 
stunts ; you are not clever!” And, 
he meant that the salesman hadn’t 
“pulled” any little sleight-of-hand 
or sleight-of-mind performances 
to get orders. All you have to-do 
is to wink at the ‘salesman when 
you say that to him, and the job 
is complete. If a salesman will 
cheat a customer he will cheat 
you. 

The best business man I ever 
knew found fault with his sales- 
men in the presence of other 
salesmen. He finally woke up 
and got a sales manager to handle 
his men, and then found fault 
with the sales manager in front 
of other department heads—but 
the sales manager could stand ‘it. 
He was big enough. Most sales- 
men are not. 


Changes in O. J. Gude 
Company 


At’a meeting of the board of directors 
of the O. J. Gude Company, New York, 
held Monday, December 18, 1916, Mr. 
Gude resigned as president of the com- 
pany to become chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. His financial interests 
remain unchanged. 

WwW entz, formerly second vice- 
president and general manager, was 
elected president. There are no other 
changes in the board of directors ‘or 
among the officers. 


Agency for Babcock’s Corylop- 
sis of Japan 
The advertising of Babcock’s “‘Cory- 


lopsis of P haa al products, manufac- 
tured by the A. P. Babcock Co., New 
York, has been placed in charge of 


Hanff-Metzger, Tne. of the same city. 


H. T. Proudfit Makes Agency 
Connection 


H. T. Proudfit, formerly advertising 
manager of the Aeolian Company, New 
York, has been elected vice-president of 
Marx & Angus, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency. 
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Today’s Housewife 


(formerly Today’s Magazine 
and The Housewife), 


ANNOUNCES 


that its subscription price, now 
50 cents yearly, will on April 1st, 
1917, be advanced to 75 cents. 











Making the Goods the Main Display 


Improved Methods of Retouching and Playing Up the Size of the Product 
in Illustration Have Made Some Goods Advertised 
: Seem Almost Human 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


AN important account came into 
“4 a certain agency. Something 
entirely new to the trade was to be 
exploited. The manufacturer, with 
innumerable other irons in the fire, 
was desirous of placing his pet on 
the advertising anvil. 

“Pound away,” he wrote, in one 
of his characteristically brusque 
letters, “make the sparks fly. You 
can forget we make any other line. 
Clear the track for this special. I 
want you to blaze a name and a 
piece of goods into the public 
mind—and I don’t want to be for- 
ever and ever at it, either.” 

Things hummied at the agency. 
When an organization is compe- 
tent, and men resourceful, it is 
more difficult to select what idea 
to use than actually to find a 
scheme: A dozen 
perfectly good plans 
are apt to develop. 
It requires courage to 
put your finger on 
one of them and say: 
“Do that!” 

In this case, be- 
cause of the impor- 
tance of the product 
and the  corpulent 
size of the appropria- 
tion, the strain was 
inordinately severe. 

It must be the 
“most wonderful 
campaign ever!” was 
the word that -went 
whispering through 
the copy and art de- 
partments, “and the 
client is partial to il- 
lustrations.” : 

And then the des+ 
perate effort to “put 
over a world-beater” 
began. Pads of paper ° 
were covered with 
“artistic hieroglyphics. 


shop was abandoned to innovation. 
On the third-day three walls of an 
exceptionally large  conference- 
room were papered with schemes. 

And everybody yearned to be 
“clever.” 

But, somehow, when the sum 
total of it all was up for final 
consideration, results were far 
from satisfactory to the careful 
thinkers of the concern. For there 


are always one or two who do not 


deceive themselves—who criticize 
their own achievements, unpreju- 
diced, and who will not say a 
thing is good unless it is. 

And then such an obvious sug- 
gestion was made that no one 
thought much of it. 

“Too commonplace!” 

“Nothing to that!” 


PLOR ENC, 
Os HEATERS 


The most cheerful heater 
you ever saw 


"OU ought to have one. The perforated band lets 
out the comfort-bringing, cheerful gow — 
as an open fire—wurmn as toast o 
needs an vil heater sometioes, extra heat when and 
where it ts wanted, 

The Florence Heater certainly is unique ia 
fire-effect” feature, and it has a Cee 
virtues, Simplicity and mechanical superiority are obvious 
to its users, 

Oil Reservour holds 2 full gallon. Handle of this reser- 
wit locks semeatclly when carrying it to be filled,» 
cil cannot shop « 


Inner Combustion Drum keeps the intense neg from 

utclering the exvesih anh bonstibel outer 

aire uhterind nance 

_ The Plone treater Wich tae (samen alowed) makes 
ble-proof becawe IT CANNOT BE 

Te aNeD Too HIGH, so it cannot smoke nor - 

off smwky odor, And the price is very low for the val 


Florence Oil Heaters are 
sold by the best dealers 





The art department 
prepared idea sketches 


COZINESS IS TYPIFIED HERE LARGELY BECAUSE OF THE 


\ 'thout number. The 





SIZE OF THE ILLUSTRATION 
17 : 
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“Where’s the big idea?” 

These and kindred remarks were 
passed. 

The assistant art director had 
said: 

“Why not confine our attention 
to the goods? Show them in very 
large form—so as to dominate the 
page. If it’s necessary, minimize 
the text space. Put over a wallop 
in forcefulness of display. We will 
have photographic prints made 


from the original—in various in- 
teresting and unconventional poses 


Watermans 
Ideal 
Weleistectielace! 


NOT MUCH HERE TO DETRACT FROM THE MAIN DISPLAY 


—then retouch life into them— 
make them sing and sparkle and 
‘jump out after the reader.’ By 
sheer force of animating the in- 
animate, we will create a dis- 
tinctive campaign.” 

The assistant was laughed at. 
We know, because ,we happened 
to be present at the debate. 

Even when discussed with a cer- 
tain amount of descriptive grace, 
the “idea” was not “sold” to the 


INK 


other members of the organiza- 
tion. They “couldn’t see it.” 

“Where is the punch—where is 
the punch!” they exclaimed over 
and over again. “The client wil! 
demand something with an idea 
Showing a photograph of the 
goods is not brilliant advertising 
Anybody could do that—think of 
that.” 

But the plea for simplicity wor 
out. A page advertisement wa: 
submitted in proof form—anc 
was immediately O.K.’d. The “in- 

side story” of thai 
O. K. was of far more 
than passing interest. 

Heads of nine de- 
partments were called 
in conference. 

They were asked to 
criticize the advertise- 
ment. 

And simplicity won 
the remarkable percent- 
age of one hundred. 
Everybody approved 
of the page—all of them 
were enthusiastic over it 
—said it was the finest 
ad of its kind they had 
ever seen. 

And_ when pressed 
for a business-like rea- 
son, they said: 

“Because it shows 
the goods—shows them 
so strikingly. Nothing 
to detract attention.” 

And when you can 

ne get nine stubborn, self- 
Presentation— OPinionated, ‘commer- 

cial-minded department 
wn ovaasee heads to agree on a 
wtdworioomoes Certain piece of sub- 
mitted copy, the agency 
millennium has been 
reached. 

It only happens 
once or twice in a generation. 

There is a popular tendency 
to sniff at the criticism of th: 
“factory man.” 

Copy-writers and art managers 
engage in phosphorescent tirades 
against “Mr. Jones of the Punc) 
and Shear Department,” because 
he doesn’t rush right over an‘ 
slap his O.K. on submitted copy. 

Mr. Jones was “brought up” 
the organization. He has ae 
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But See That It Gets An 


Appreciative Audience 


Dr. Frank.Crane, in his editorial in the New York 
“Globe,” attributes the greatness of advertising to 
the fact that im advertising, business becomes vocal. 
Fine! On this we say heartily “Amen!” But to it 
we add— 


Remember, that to be effective, a business gifted with 
the voice of advertising must do more than merely 
talk for the: sake of hearing itself speak. It must 
talk to the right audience—a receptive and appre- 
ciative audience. 


If you are selling to such’ specialized fields as the 
machinery industry, the power plant. field, mining or 
engineering, you.should let your business talk through 
specialized engineering papers which reach these 
fields. 

If you use the Hill Engineering Weeklies you are 
sure of the maximum number of high quality atten- 
tive listeners—a select audience vitally interested in 
what your advertising has to say. 


HILL ENGINEERING WEEKLIES 
Published at 10th Avenue at 36th Street, New York City 


Engineering & Mining Journal—American Machinist 
Power—Engineering Neows—Coal Age 


* Members A. B. C. 
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What we said in the newspapers 
about country selling, with now and 
again a casual reference to The 
Farm. Journal, has been collected 
into an interesting book— 


More Business for 


All of Us 


In this book you will find the first 
publicly-expressed recognition and 
appreciation of the agency’s part in 
modern business. 


Your copy of this new and helpful 
book is now available. Write to 


_. The Farm Journal 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 
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dled steel” and was in the foundry 
for two years and a half. Mr. 
Jones has few highfalootin’ ideals, 
He deals in no generalities. He 
doesn’t even know what a “van- 
ishing point” is, and perspectives 
are not in his category. He doesn’t 
know, for instance, poor wretch, 
that yellow mixed with blue pro- 
duces green. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Jones is not 
totally and hopelessly ignorant. 
Ask him to inspect an advertising 
design for his concern and his 
eyes will make dotted lines 


“. 


through space right to his partic- 


\OX 


HISTORIC man needed no foot protection, 
With the beginning of civilization and towns, 
ptians covered the soles of their 

als made from strips of papyrus. 
Peers was light and comfortable to the foot, but 

from every other standpoint. 

With the Roman came metal boots; in-the 
Middle Ages, wooden shoes or clogs. All that 
could be said for metal and wood was that they 


the ancient 
feet with san 


withstood wear. 


i many years leather has been most generally 
t leather is growing scarcer and dearer 

a year. This means payii 
recat poe 


or using poorer quality s 


So We Produced RINEX Soles 


—light and comfortable, like papyrus. - 
wear-resisting, like po) and wood. 


where’ 
—unlimited in supply, => woh Heather 5 is uncertain. 


—always waiform in quality. 
the com! 


ANOTHER 
MAIN DISPLAY 

ular point of contact—the manu- 
factured article. ° 

He knows when it’s wrong. He 
can spot an error at 500 paces. 
He doesn’t give a hang about 
pretty decorative borders and well- 
drawn figures and “composition.” 
He does give a hang if the product 
is faulty. It grates on him. He 
sees an injustice being done. He 
is just a poor, misguided boob of 
a practical man. 

Mr. Jones has been out with 
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the trade. He is perfectly aware 
of the fact that if the drawing 
appears in trade-papers and in 
advertising literature generally, 
people will detect those errors— 
and laugh at them—and criticize. 

“That part—right in there—isn’t 
right,” says Mr. Jones, excitedly, 
aghast that such a desecration 
should occur when the article can 
be seen and photographed twenty- 
four hours out of the twenty-four. 

It’s very easy to pull off to one 
side and call Jones every sort of a 
blue-nosed old orang-outang in the 
zoo. In fact, that’s what’s gener- 
ally done. 

The moment you in- 
sist that an artist put 
detail first and idealism 
second, he rears back 
and spits like an in- 
sulted angora. He 
never did want to mud- 
dle around with this 
“commercialized art,” 
anyway. They never 
allow you-to put any 
“feeling” into their 
punk pictures. They 
insist on showing even 
the bolts on the other 
side of the automobile. 
Théy stand in their 
own light, and then, 
just to make sure, snuff 
it out altogether. 

At least, this was the 
artist’s attitude up to a 
short time ago. 

Gradually, he is be- 
ing swung around to 
common sense. He has 
seen some of his es- 


shoe prices 


‘yitnscomfo and weet. goes ee ST thetic creations. dumped 


differing radically from rubber and leather. 
ADVERTISEMENT WHERE THE GOODS ARE THE 


into the waste-basket 
by men who were just 
as stubborn as_ him- 
self on the right side of the 
argument, and it has made him 
“think it over.” 

It is not always that dealers will 
take the trouble to write in 
commending an advertisement. 
“Knocks” are more common. In 
the campaign we mention, bags of 
complimentary mail were re- 
ceived. 

You have doubtless seen the 
series, No  borders—minimum: 
amount of text, in plain type, and 
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a smashing fine representation of 
the goods. 

The art director lived up to his 
promise, however, to “make the 
goods almost human.” 

The conventional brand of re- 
touching was tabooed. Greasy, 
oily surfaces, put in with an air 
brush and all of the historic weak- 
nesses of the old school of “work- 
ing over a photograph” were dis- 
pensed with. In its place sprang 


up a revitalized retouching tech- 
nique—something that,danced and 
sparkled. 

We happened to overhear the 
They 


directions given the artist. 
ran something as follows: 

“Let’s look upon the goods as 
human. We'll make a portrait of 
the article. We'll give an inani- 
mate object life and animation. 
Let’s lend the impression that 
there’s blood in. the veins of iron 
and steel. We’ want more than 
merely a ‘painstaking representa- 
i tion of what these folks manufac- 
ture.” 


WHAT IS BEING ACCOMPLISHED 


And this earnestness of purpose 
was responsible for not only one 
of the big advertising successes 
of the year, but started a lot of 
other fellows doing equally pro- 
gressive things. It is a fact that 
within the short period of eight 
months the simpler method of re- 
touching has “gone the rounds.” 
You have seen the really mar- 
vellous conception of an electric 
globe as presented by Mazda. The 
lamp does not need human acces- 
sories to attract attention. It fairly 
glows with: warmth and fire. Place 
a photograph of the lamp beside 
this new-art retouching and the 
contrast will surprise you. One is 
cold and pale and eznemic and un- 
inspired. The other makes you 
look a second time. 

But note particularly in these 
campaigns that the really impres- 
sive characteristic of each is the 
display of’ the article larger and 
in a far more simple manner than 
it has ever been presented before. 
The latest L. E. Waterman Com- 
pany advertising, always noted for 
its uninvolved compositions, is 
content to show a single pen, beau- 
tifully retouched in the modern 
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method. With much talk whis- 
pered around as to the poor qual- 
ity of leather and the high price 
of shoes, the Regal company is 
showing a series, of up-to-the- 
minute models—shoes, in large 
form and little else, and getting 
down so close to homely human 
arguments in the text that we can 
well understand why Regal shoes, 
even at this early period in the 
campaign, are feeling the influence 
of the advertising. 

The Goodrich company has 
found it advantageous. to feature 
its “Straight-Line” rubbers with 
the footgear itself held straight 
out under your very nose. No 
rainstorms, no snowbanks, no rub- 
ber plantations—just the rubbers. 

And Rinex—what could be 
more impressive, more to the 
point, more effective than the al- 
most life-size feet striding across 
a prodigious and prodigal amount 
of white space, in bully full pages 
that make much of the other ad- 
vertising appear strangely insigni- 
ficant. It would be perfectly pos- 
sible for Timken to revert to 
motor-cars and engineers and rail- 
road trains, but Timken copy has 
settled down, in certain channels, 
to a showing of the goods in such 
large size that you can almost feel 
the chill of the steel. 

Grinnell gloves extend a wel- 
come to the reader in hand-shake- 
able size, and two or three of 
the tire manufacturers have rolled 
up uncountable credit marks for 
superior display by showing the 
tire and nothing else. 

It’s more or less of a new 
thought in our present-day adver- 
tising, this excellent business of 
first, “showing the goods,” and, 
second, retouching and_ rehan- 
dling the photographic data until 
human interest is not missed. 


Great Lakes Boat Building 
Corporation 


The Great Lakes Reap Building Corp. 
Milwaukee, Wis., has placed its adver- 
Gaing in the hands of the Campbell- 

d Company, Detroit, Mich. he 
company builds standardized fifty and 
forty-foot military type express cruisers 
and boats to special design. Full-page 
advertisements will appear in the Feb- 
ruary issues of motor-boat publications 
and class magazines. 
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| Christmas Day 


HE 25th of December has long been dedicated to the 

joy of our human life, from the six-year-old who sees 

reindeer behind every darkling bush and treasure in. 
every shop window, to the school or college person who 
rushes home for a frenzied interval of dancing and skating 
before the onset of mid-year examinations, and so on up to 
grandfather, who sometimes thinks turkeys used to roast 
browner than they do now. It is made up of frosty walks 
and ringing laughter, snowy hillsides and roaring fires, holly 
wreaths in the window and mistletoe boughs in the hall, 
comfort for the aged in honored days of years past, and hope 
in all hearts for what the future will bring. Whether in 
the darkness of our northern climate or in pale sunshine 
farther south, this is the great day of cheer. And truly 
and rightly so, because Christmas is essentially the 
memorial or remembrancing day of that eternal good will 
which alone makes happiness possible for our kind. Even 
those (saddest among us) who know not where to look for 
the star of Bethlehem cannot belittle or deny that growth 
among men of a better spirit toward one another which is, 
after all, the basic fact of human history during the last 
two centuries. The materialist has seen it proved here 
again and again during the last few months in widespread 
increase of the wages paid to workers. Those who have 
set their hearts on one good cause or another know that 
never before were the people of this country so ready to 
listen and so eager to give. The blind selfishness of rulers 
unjustly holding power is yet able to plunge whole nations 
into misery, but we hope and believe the end of such devil’s 
statecraft is in sight. Those who talk of recurring wars and 
of trade turned to organized hatred had better take their 
counsel of the Christmas tree. The wisdom of the ages is 
not in protocols and secret diplomacy, but in the bells of 
Christmas Eve, whether one hears them by the pines of 
Maine or the palms of Los Angeles, and by that guidance 
men will live. That is the way and the truth, and there is 


no other. 
—Editorial from Collier’s, December .23. 
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One Big Newspaper Covers 


and 


The Capitol District For You 


Rate Six Cents Flat 
Net Paid Circulation for September 41,090 


Advertisers, Sales Managers and Space Buyers 
Are Requested to Write 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
FOR FACTS 


PUBLICATION OFFICE 


TROY SCHENECTADY 
18-22 Beaver St., Albony, N.Y. 382 River St. Wedgeway Bldg, 


(Member of A. B. C.) 








How Bunte Brothers Secured and 
Maintain 2,500 Window Dis- 
plays in Chicago 


Rigor in Preliminary and Follow-Up Checking Brings Results—Waste 


Reduced to a Minimum by a 


tt these days of steadily mount- 
ing costs of paper and other 
materials some manufacturers are 
using greater efforts than ever be- 
fore to stop waste in window- 
display material. Not so long 
ago the rank extravagance of 
manufacturers with their display 
material for dealers was almost a 
scandal. Beautiful lithographs 
were sent, unrequested, and with- 
out proper follow-up checking, to 
dealers who likely as not dumped 
them in the back-yard. 

There has been a _ tightening 
of former loose ways, but there is 
a world of room yet for improve- 
ment. 

In view of all this, the detailed 
recitation of the way Bunte Bros., 
the Chicago candy manufacturers, 
have secured and profitably main- 
tained 2,500 windows in their own 
city will repay study. 





a Close System 


Six men are employed in Bunte 
Brothers’ window-trimming de- 
partment, and their business is not 
only to install displays, but to 
“sell” them to the dealers. 

The advertising department 
works out the window- display fea- 
ture “from the ground up,” the 
window men going out and cov- 
ering the trade for the purpose 
of finding out which dealers are 
featuring Bunte goods, and mak- 
ing arrangements with them di- 
rect for the installation of win- 
dows. 


SYSTEM FOR THE DISPLAY MEN 


When the window man gets an 
order for a display, the dealer 
signs a card indicating it, and on 
this card are given all of the es- 
sential facts regarding the win- 
dow, including its size and loca- 
tion with reference tothe street. 





ONE OF THE BUNTE WIRDORS SHOWING THE “DIANA” JAR 
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The card also carries spaces 
which, for recording purposes, 
may be checked to indicate that 
the order has. been entered, the 
window material shipped out, the 
display taken out, etc. It may be 
noted here, also, that these cards, 
which are taken with the window 
men when they go out to make 
the installations, are signed by 
the dealers to furnish definite evi- 
dence that they were actually 
trimmed. 

The most important thing about 
the window-trimming system is 


Culinary Art 


At Hotel Tuller Roof Garden 


Mrs. Florence Austin Chase demonstrates with 


Gumle 


In Placing sunte Marsimailows on her Pure 
dees . Bj mms Austin Chase, the 
‘ood Expert, has given aes 
housewives dainty desserts that can be 
cov in-innumerable ways, with “Tittle effort, 
and at a small cost. 


Bunte Marshmallows are used 


exclusively by Mrs. Chase in her lessons at 
* the Cooking Seboal. 


Book of Recipes 
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SPECIMEN OF THE COPY NOW APPEARING 
IN NEWSPAPERS 


fixing the date, and then putting 
in the window at that time. Or- 
dinarily : it is desirable that the 
time be left indefinite, so that it 
may be fixed to suit the conveni- 
ence and necessities of the win- 
dow department. One man_ is 
good. for from six to eight win- 
dows a day, with ten as the out- 
side limit, and the advertising de- 
partment, like a clever booking 
agency, is not running any risk of 


having more dates than its men 
can take care of. 

A calendar file of the current 
and succeeding month, in which 
the cards are arranged according 
to dates, insures that the adver- 
tising department will not over- 
look its engagements. When the 
time ‘for the display to be in- 
stalled approaches, a postcard no- 
tice is sent to the dealer advising 
that the material is being for- 
warded. The phone number of 
the company is shown on. this 
card. 

To make assurance doubly sure, 
a second card is sent a few days 
before the trimmer is to call, re- 
minding the merchant of the en- 
gagement, and suggesting that if 
the date is not satisfactory, the 
house be phoned immediately. 
There is a fair percentage of 
postponements and changes, and 


these cards are held in suspension, - 


awaiting an opportunity to fix 
definite dates, which are usually 
arranged in a short time. 

The result of the care with 
which the way has been prepared 
is that the trimmer loses little 
time when he starts out to put in 
a window display. The merchant 
knows he is coming, the material 
is there, and he is ready to go 
to work. 

A full line of up-to-date win- 
dow material is carried by. the 
concern, including cut-outs, trans- 
parencies, dummy packages, post- 
ers, pennants, etc., and the amount 
of this material sent out depends 
on the size and character. of the 
window, as shown on the card 
which is used in ordering the in- 
stallation. When candy is dis- 
played, it is taken from the deal- 
er’s store, and is not supplied by 
Bunte Bros. 

The window men make daily 
reports of their operations, the 


‘reports showing the number of 


windows trimmed, cancelled, post- 
poned and booked. The latter, of 
course, are indicated by signed 
cards. 

Close tab is kept on the work 
of the men in the window-trim- 
ming department, an outside man, 
who is the head of the depart- 
ment, making the rounds: to in- 
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spect the windows and report the 
character of the displays. With 
the advertising department insist- 
ing on an adequate number of 
trims being secured, and the in- 
spection work requiring a high 
standard of displays, it is evident 
enough that a man to make good 
in this work must possess the not 
easily found combination of sell- 
ing and window-trimming ability. 
This leads up to a reference to 
another interesting department of 
the display work in which the 
outside man is engaged, namely, 
the location of “Diana” jars. 
These jars,- which are made 
abroad, are of a remarkably un- 
usual and attractive design. They 
are about three feet in height, 
and when filled with the Diana 
“Stuft” Confections which they 
are intended to advertise, they 
make a particularly strong trade- 
winning display. 
DEALERS TAKE GOOD CARE OF THIS 
DISPLAY 


The removals and other changes 
which take place among retailers 
in Chicago or any other large city 


are so numerous, and the value 
of the jars is so great that the 
work of the outside man referred 
to, who keeps tab on the location 
and use of the jars, is necessary. 
Each jar is valued at about $12, 
and for this reason the dealer 
who is given or rather loaned one 
for display purposes is required 
to sign a contract covering the 
use and ultimate return of the 
property. The difficulty which 
some manufacturers have: had in 
controlling the use of display ma- 
terial of this character warrants 
the reproduction of the agree- 
ment, which is as follows: 

Gentlemen: I have to-day received 
your Diana Display Jar No. —, filled 
with your Diana ‘‘Stuft’ Confections 
and in good condition, subject to the 
following terms: 

1. I understand that this jar is to re- 
main your property. : 

2. I agree to display it in a prominent 
place in my store. : 

3. I agree to secure your permission 
before moving the jar. 

4. I agree to return jar to you imme- 
diately should I go out of business. 

5. I agree to surrender jar to you 
upon demand any time after 191—. 

6. Should’ the jar be broken while in 
my keeping I agree to pay you $12 to 
cover amages. 








The 


GeorgeL. Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 7 


New York 


@ 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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While the window displays 
which are secured in the manner 
indicated are of imnrense benefit 
to the company, there is another 
feature of this general character 
which is of even greater value, 
because it involves permanent dis- 
play. The candy manufacturers 
make a feature of painting the 
windows of a limited number of 
their dealers, the sign being 
painted at the top of the windows 
and usually showing the name of 
the merchant together “with that 
of the manufacturers. 


PAINTED WINDOW SIGNS IN CHOSEN 
LOCALITIES 


It costs a considerable amount 
to furnish this service, and it is 
interesting to know that confec- 
tioners and others handling the 
Bunte line are keen for displays 
of this character. But in view of 
the expense, the number of those 
handled is limited. The adver- 
tising department has a map of 
Chicago which is used for the 
purpose of indicating whether a 
given store should be painted, 
colored tacks being set up where 
the house is already being adver- 
tised in this fashion. If there are 
already enough in that section, the 
expenditure is not authorized. 

The photograph on page -25 
gives an idea of what the typical 
painted window involves. The 
checker-board border is not re- 
garded-as particularly significant 
of the house, but it has been used 
so much lately that it is begin- 
ning to be associated in the mind 
of Chicago consumers with its 
line, for it is so frequently seen 
on the windows of druggists and 
confectioners. 

The painting of the windows is 
handled by contract with an out- 
side concern, and as suggested is 
authorized only after investiga- 
tion. A confidential report is: se- 
cured from the city salesman 
calling on the store, following the 
application of the dealer’s jobber, 
through whom the request is usu- 
ally made, for a painted display. 
This report shows what candies 
the merchant carries, which is the 
biggest seller, the value of Bunte 
goods turned over monthly, the 


INK 


size of the window where the 
dealer displays his Diana jar, and 
the nearest store already painted. 
After the job is O.K.’d by L. 
D. Ely, the advertising manager, 
following the specific recommen- 
datjon of the salesman in the dis- 
trict, a new card is made out as 
part of the “Painted Window 
Record.” This shows the name, 
address, cost of the job, etc., and 
the card is signed by the dealer, 
who subscribes to the following: 
“This certifies that my window 
has to-day been painted to my 
entire satisfaction, and I agree 
to leave this work unmolested for 
at least two years from date.” 
On the reverse of this card 
is the sales record of the dealer, 
who is carefully followed up 
thereafter to indicate the volume 
of purchases he is absorbing. In- 
formation on this subject not only 
indicates whether he is doing his 
part to reciprocate the expense 
laid out by the firm on ‘his be- 
half, but also demonstrates clear- 
ly the beneficial effect which such 
permanent advertising usually has 
on the volume of his business. 
From what has been said, it is 
evident that the dealer who han- 
dies this manufacturer’s goods 
is not deluged with window-dis- 
play material that he hasn’t asked 
for, doesn’t want and probably 
won't use. On the other hand, 
the company encourages being 
asked for the window displays, 
indicating a definite desire to re- 
ceive them, because conservation 
of printed and lithographed mat- 
ter has become an object of im- 
portance. 


J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany Promotions 


The J. Walter Thompson Company 
announces the following additions to 
its officers and directorate: 

James W. Young, formerly manager 
of the Cincinnati office, vice-president 


in charge of production, with head- 
quarters in New York; Henry T. Stan- 
ton, associated with Mr. Young in the 
management of the Cincinnati office, 
secretary, with headquarters in New 
York; Elon G. Pratt, director. 

The complete directorate of the com- 
pany is as follows: Stanley Resor, presi- 
dent; C. E. Raymond, Elson C. Hil! 
J. P. Parsons, Walter G. Resor, Elon 
G. Pratt, James W. Young. 
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People’s Home 
Journal 


will carry your message every 
month into the homes of 900,000 
of the First Families in the med- 
ium sized cities and small towns. 


What they do is the Custom 
What they buy is Standard 
What they wear is the Fashion 
_ What they say is Public Opinion 
Their request equals a Command 


Their desire for your goods 
means distribution for you— 
and sales for your dealers. 








THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL 
80 Lafayette Street New York 


A. B.C. MEMBER 
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| FPHE year 1916 finds a greater 

number of magazine adver- 
tisers than at any time in the 
history of business. 


This fact may justly and proudly 
_ be taken as deliberate recogni- 
tion of the place which, year by 
year, magazine advertising has 
built for itself as a factor in 
efficient merchandising. 


During this period when so 
many manufacturers have ap- 
plied the forces of advertising . 
it is interesting and, we believe 
significant, to note the number 
of accounts and the number of . 
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advertisements carried by the 
five leading publications in the 
general women’s field. 


(Figures from the Publishers’ Information Bureau) 


Advertise- 
Accounts ments 


Good Housekeeping 653 2355 
Second magazine - 581 2111 
Third magazine - - 535 1788 
Fourth magazine - 495 1683 
Fifth magazine - - 354 1216 


(School advertising not included) 


Good Housekeeping is more 
than a magazine, it is an 
institution. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Lower Quality, 
or Higher Prices, in 
Hosiery Field 


Hosiery and iaikitieoas Manufac- 
turers Believe Consumers Will 
Not Pay the Advanced Prices on 
Hosiery .and Underwear—Con- 
clusion Reached by National 
Association Meeting 

[N view of the: large number of 
advertisers who are announc- 

ing price advances on_ trade- 

marked articles in order to main- 
tain their quality and protect their 
good will, the attitude taken by 

Central Western manufacturers 

who met in Chicago, December 5, 

under the auspices of the National 

Association of Hosiery and Un- 

derwear Manufacturers, is inter- 

esting. 

In discussing the subject, “What 
is the consumer going to do?” the 
knit-goods men agreed almost 
unanimously that.instead of ad- 
vancing prices indefinitely, on 


the assumption that the consumer 


will follow these in order to get 
the quality to which he is accus- 
tomed, the manufacturers must 
bring out new numbers to sell at 
the old prices. 

This applied, it was pointed out, 
especially to men’s and women’s 
clothing, and it was stated that 
children’s hosiery and underwear 
form an exception, because of the 
willingness of parents to make 
sacrifices in order that their chil- 
dren may be well dressed. 

The situation was well ex- 
pressed by. W. B. Tyrrell, vice- 
president of the Bradley Knitting 
Company, of Delavan, Wis., who 
said to the manufacturers: 

“You fellows can economize, if 
the cost of living goes up, by 
doing without a new car, and you 
are not affected by increases in 
the cost of such items as wearing 
apparel. But the public at large 
is differently situated. 

“The consumer will go to a 
restaurant barefooted to fill his 
belly, but ‘the will not go hungry 

Fder to buy clothes.” 


"y talking to a Printers’ INK 


representative later, Mr. Tyrrel! 
explained that the policy of. th 
Bradley Knitting Company is not 
going to be to sacrifice quality 
with price the only consideration 

“On the other hand,” he said 
“we know that our advertising 
has created good will, and we 
would not endanger it by cutting 
quality, regardless. Inasmuch as 
we are confronted with the neces 
sity of maintaining fixed prices, 
which a large part of the public 
buying our goods cannot afford to 
increase, we are adding new num- 
bers at the lower end of the line, 
and lopping off some of those at 
the top. 

“This plan is practicable for the 
reason that in advertising our 
goods we feature certain models 
and numbers, such as ‘The Cap- 
tain.’ If a customer goes into a 
store and asks for this particular 
model it can be supplied him, 
with the explanation that it costs 
more than last season. If the 
consumer wants to pay the same 
price as before the merchant has 
a sweater coat of Bradley manu- 
facture in stock, which is as good 
as the money will buy anywhere, 
but which is not offered as the 
equal of the garment at the higher 
price. 

“We believe that by. dealing 
with the ‘situation in this. way we 
protect our established trade, 
make it possible for those who 
have been educated to Bradley 
goods to continue to buy even 
though they cannot pay ‘more 
than heretofore, and at the 
same time solve a manufacturing 
problem of no small proportions.” 

The hosiery meeting developed 
the fact that the cheaper grades 
of goods, such as the 10- and 15- 
cent qualities are practically off 
the market. Hosiery sold hereto- 
fore at retail at two for a quarter 
will have to be marked up to 25 
cents it was believed. It was also 
remarked that many large buyers 
are already emphasizing the situa- 
tion by ordering larger oe a 
tions of lower-grade goods, 
lieving that the public will not be 
able to follow the upward move- 
ment of prices, but. will demand 
something at the old _ figures, 
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The Indians Came at Us 
with a Yell 


‘There were a thousand of them to thirty of us. Suddenly the 
wagon-boss got an idea. Knowing the red man’s fear of cannon he 
swung the great boiler around so it appeared to point at them. Never 
was so big acannon. Even the 42 centimeter howitzers of Europe 
today would be dwarfed in comparison. The Indians took one look 
at it and fled.’’ 


ten—hiding his wounded father for two months from a 
“slavery” gang that had sworn to kill him. At eleven he 
“‘got’”’ his first Indian—a full grown Sioux warrior. 


Bre ALO BILL” had his first life and death adventure at 


He was twelve when he drove a bull team in a match race of 
a thousand miles against a team of mules, winning the long dis- 
tance fast-freight championship of the early West. 


He made his first thousand dollars at fourteen. At fifteen he 
rode one of the ‘‘pony express” relays that carried Lincoln’s 
inaugural message from St. Joseph to Sacramento—2,000 miles 
on horseback in seven days and seventeen hours. 


At twenty he was one of the most renowned characters on the 
western frontier. 


Today he is known the world over as the last and greatest 
of America’s great pioneers. 
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ROBABLY no man in American history has taken an 

intimate part in so many thrilling and famous events or 

been an intimate companion of more famous men than 
Col. Cody. His life story is itself the romance of the great wild 
west. As he himself tells it—plainly, simply, it is one of the most 
fascinating stories you have ever read. 


We will send you this story a two conditions 
MOM MMT 
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UFFALO BILL’S Life Story is now appearing in Hearst’s 
Magazine. Four chapters have already been published. 
These chapters we have just reprinted in a 64-page book, 

profusely and beautifully illustrated in colors from the original 

paintings by N. C. Wyeth. 



































Our purpose in reprinting these chapters is to show you the kind 
of editorial matter that you can expect in Hearst’s Magazine 
and to get you reading Hearst’s regularly. 


But this “‘purpose” in no way detracts from the appearance of 
the book or the fascination of the story for you, for your son— 
and probably your wife and daughter as well. 


You may have this delightful story free on two conditions—that 
you write for it on your own letter head; and that you will also 
read the last four pages which tell about some of the policies of 
Hearst’s Magazine for 1917. 


earsts 


Magazine 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 


600,000 Quality City Circulation 





Copyright 1916 
The Star Co. 
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Business Publishers Discuss Two 


Big Questions 


They Favor an Advance in Advertising Rates and Give Their Reasons 
—Division of Opinion as to Whether Service Should Be Charged 
For or Given Free to Advertisers 


== 

HE unusual interést shown in 

the monthly dinners of the 
New York Business Publishers 
Association was indicated on 
Monday evening when 132 mem- 
bers and guests, attended the De- 
cember function at the Advertis- 
ing Club. Two important ques- 
tions were discussed: “Shall We 
Raise the Adyertising Rates?” and 
“Shall We Charge for Copy Serv- 
ice?” 

President H. E. Cleland in in- 
troducing the question regarding 
advertising rates alluded to the 
articles on the subject that recent- 
ly appeared in Printers’ INK in 
which statistics were presented 
showing that advertising costs less 
per line per thousand of circula- 
tion than it did several years ago. 
He quoted the figures giving the 
percentages and concluded by say- 
ing that in view of these facts the 
question of advancing advertising 
rates was most important to all 
business publishers. 

In speaking in the affirmative on 
the first question, J. J. Rockwell, 
of the McGraw Publishing Co., 
said that the advertising rates of 
business papers should have been 
raised five years ago. They have 
been continuously too low. Pub- 
lications of this character are 
much more important and valua- 
ble than those of a general char- 
acter. Advertising rates should be 
based upon the value of the serv- 
ice rendered, upon the cost of pro- 
duction, and upon the limit of 
price the advertiser will pay and 
remain a satisfied buyer. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN RECENT YEARS 


Mr. Rockwell dwelt upon the 
improvements that have been 
made in business publications in 
recent years. They’ are better 
printed, better dressed, contain 
better illustrations, editorial stand- 
ards are higher, experts at high 





salaries are employed to write for 
them. They give subscribers vital 
and valuable information about 
the business they represent. They 
bring advertisers in touch with se- 
lected lists of buyers—with the 
very people they are anxious to 
reach. 

Practically every buyer of space 
is raising the price of his com- 
modities; therefore the publisher 
must adjust the price of his own 
product to meet existing condi- 
tions. Paper, ink, labor, illustra- 
tions, plates—in fact nearly every 
thing that enters into the cost of 
production has gone up: why not 
advertising rates? If-all the busi- 
ness papers went out of existence 
to-morrow where could the manu- 
facturers get the service these 
publications are rendering at sev- 
eral times the cost they are now 
paying? 

In speaking upon the negative 
side of the question Harry Tipper. 
advertising manager of the Texas 
Company, said that if sympathetic 
advance in rates corresponding to 
the general increase in the prices 
of commodities was made, then 
there was nothing to discuss. The 
publishing business is the only one 
which supplies a commodity to 
one set of people and service to 
another. Commodities have an 
actual existing. value without re- 
gard to the concern manufactur- 
ing them. Service has no such 
value apart from the party that 
creates it. It is a measure of ac- 
complishments. Some papers do 
not accomplish as much as others 
and cannot get the price obtained 
by others. 

Mr. Tipper charged that the 
publishers had submitted no 
proof in support of their claim of 
an increase in the service value of 
their product. 

Elmer Smith, of the Engineer- 
ing News, contended that if he 
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was rendering a better service 
than he was being paid for he 
would have no hesitancy in rais- 
ing his rate to advertisers. If 
others raise prices because of in- 
creased cost of production why 
should not the publishers do the 
same thing? 

W. C. Freeman believed in sell- 
ing everything at a profit. If pa- 
per, editors, reporters and special 
writers cost more, and the result 
is a better publication, then the 
publisher is entitled to a better 
price. The subscription price 
should have nothing to do with 
the advertising rate,.but don’t ask 
the advertiser to bear the whole 
burden of increased expense. 

The ‘discussion of the second 
question, “Shall We Charge for 
Copy Service?” was opened by E. 
A. Simmons, president of the Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Com- 
pany. Mr. Simmons based his ar- 
gument in the affirmative upon 
the fundamentally sound principle 
that every advertiser should pay 
an identical rate for an identical 
service. 


“Less than twenty years ago,” 
he continued, “the publishers of 
technical papers furnished free of 
charge all plates used in their ad- 
vertising. To-day, none of any 


standing does. Why was it abol- 
ished? Because in their strides 
toward higher publishing ideals 
they realized the fact that one of 
the chromos usually dangled in 
front of the hesitating advertiser 
was a vivid picture of the refund 
he would: get in the form of free 
cuts, which frequently meant mak- 
ing drawings and retouched pho- 
tographs. 

“Then along came what we now 
call ‘copy service.’ As far as I 
can learn, The Railway Age, now 
a part of the Railway Age Gazette, 
was the first technical paper to of- 
fer to write copy for advertisers; 
but while it was as true then, as 
now, that good copy means more 
advertising, a better looking paper 
and greater returns to the adver- 
tiser per dollar invested, I must 
frankly confess that the primary 
motive of The Railway Age was 
to increase its advertising rev- 
enue.” 


It was John A. Hill, he said, 
who maintained that service 
should be for the benefit of the 
advertiser, and that a_ technical 
paper should furnish advertising 
advice and copy as a part of its 
service. Mr. Simmons argued 
that the advertiser should pay for 
the writing of his copy because it 
is not included in any schedule of 
rates for space. He did not be- 
lieve it should be included because 
it lightened the load of the big 
fellow who deals direct with the 
publisher and correspondingly in- 
creases the burden of the little 
fellow; and it penalizes the adver- 
tiser who maintains his own copy 
service department or who pays 
an advertising agent to do his 
work for him. If service was 
charged for all advertisers would 
be placed on the same basis. 

William Buxmam, manager of 
the Engineering News, in discuss- 
ing the negative side of the ques- 
tion, said that no hard and. fast 
rule could be adopted for all pub- 
lishers. Each must decide upon the 
conditions that obtain in the busi- 
ness he represents. “It is for 
our interest to do everything we 
can to get people to buy space in 
our publication,” he continued. 
“If giving special service will 
bring them into the fold, why not 
give it? If we can make the ad- 
vertising of our clients more pro- 
ductive we are rendering them a 
great service, and_ incidentally 
benefitting ourselves.” 

Mr. Buxmam told of an instance 
in which an advertiser using six 
pages a year was gradually de- 
veloped into a thirty-six-page ad- 
vertiser through the aid of the 
service department of one publica- 
tion. He contended that the 
service department is as much a 
part of the sales organization as 
the salesmen themselves. He, 
therefore, insisted that as the vol- 
ume of advertising was largely in- 
creased, and as the advertising 
was made ‘more productive no 
charge should be made by the pub- 
lisher for the service rendered. 


R. E. Seiler, formerly with System, 
has joined the advertising department of 
the New York American. 
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Lord & Thomas Creeds 


No. 26. Folderol 


A certain magazine reaches two million 
homes. A page ad in one issue costs $5,000. 


To reach all homes in America—just once— 
at like rate would cost $50,000. 


One ad writer figures that advertisers spend 
$10 per word on his copy. 


Look over advertising pages with that 
thought in mind, and judge what ads are 
worth that. 


The trouble is just this: 


Most advertisers cannot judge what their 
ads are doing. There are many factors in 
success, and advertising in the melange gets 
an undue credit. 


The result is much folderol which could 
never survive a real test. 


All great ad-writers got their training in 
the school of direct results. Beware of one 
who did not. 


It takes real salesmanship to meet the test 
of traced returns. And a man who has to 
face them long will never publish folderol. 


Those foolish ads, those wasteful pictures, 
those inert platitudes. The men who write 
them never squarely faced an advertising issue. 


They will perish if they ever do. 


Every worth-while ad is a master salesman’s 
supreme effort to sell goods. In this costly 
field, lesser efforts are folly. 


There is no middle ground. 


This is the twenty-sixth of a series of business creeds to be pub- 
lished in Printers’ Ink by Lord & Thomas. If you desire the set in card 
form address Lord & Thomas, Chicago, New York or’ Los Angeles. 
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The New York Tribune 


makes a remarkable showing 


The New York Tribune has been speeding up 
on Steamship, Railroad and Resort advertis- 
ing. Its marked gains in these classifications 
are but added proof that quality circulation 
attracts quality advertising. Here are the 
facts for the first eleven months of 1916:— 


STEAMSHIPS 
The New York Tribune is the only New York 
morning newspaper to gain in steamship and 
travel advertising. 


RAILROADS 
The New York Tribune made the biggest gain 
of any morning newspaper in railroad adver- 
tising. 
RESORTS 
The New York Tribune is 
one of the only two morn- 
ing newspapers to gain in 
resort advertising. 


It pays to advertise— 
in The Tribune 


TRIBUNE, SERVICE 





Advertisers and Umbrella Service 


New Enterprise Uses Lively Copy to Capitalize on Rainy Spells 


CAMPAIGN for a proposi- 

tion of an-unusual kind be- 
gan to run last week in New 
York City. The advertiser is the 
National Umbrella Service, which, 
for a fee of $2, agrees to furnish 
umbrellas to those who need them, 
through its 1,170 service stations, 
scattered all over the city. An 
identification card enables the 
subscriber to get an umbrella at 
any time, provided he has returned 
to any one of the stations the last 
one he had recéived. 

The advertising used the first 
two or three days of the campaign 
consisted of illustrated “teasers,” 
occupying small space. One read 
as follows: “Ho! Ho! It Has 
Been Copped, Has Yours?” An- 
other: “By Heck! I Left It 
Home! Did you?” Each car- 
ried an appropriate humorous 
picture. 

After these teaser ads had done 


their work, the company used an 
eleven-and-a-half-inch announce- 
ment across four columns to tell 
the interested public about its 
service. The advertisement dwells 
upon the convenience of its sta- 
tions—they are located in drug 
stores, cigar stores, candy shops, 
florists, barbers and _ stationery 
stores, fruit stands, etc. It sums 
up the advantages to be gained 
by subscribing for the service in 
this way: 

“As a member you have your 
umbrella always at your service. 
You will save your clothes, guard 
your health, be rid of the nuisance 
of carrying a wet umbrella into 
cars and offices, or towing an um- 
brella around all day when the 
sun is shining.” 

In order to stimulate the inter- 
est of the station agents in the 
proposition twenty cash prizes 
amounting to $250 are offered, in 
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To have your umbrella follow you all day, everywhere— 
Pretty good, eh? 














need it~ 


those who turn in the 
largest number of 
membership subscrip- 
tions between Wed- 


addition to the regu- 
oe 





To have your 


ew 
To be able to et rid of it when vou don’t need it~ 
Bee-atiiul! 


Te have an umbrella nobody can take—by mustake! 


Whee yes oe te 


rm eet me omberla, ‘You are right—it’s wonderful and it's true 


and wherever they may want one. 


1,170 Service Stations 


and more to be soon, will virtually hold your 
umbrella always at your elbow, for you to open it as the our Ui 
is = gee ne $2. 


the rain stops, you leave your wet umtbrella 
aucmaee aa U. Service Station—and forget it 


And sf 45 minutes tater it starts ramung again, 


The National Umbrella Service 1s 2 practical, sens 
bie and economical convemence that men and women 
will hait with enthusiasm and gratitude. 


AS a member you nave your umbrella aiways at 


$20 year, » dors ay OE hattan, Bron: 








me deposit. You 


National Umbrella Service 


bas been organized to supply its members with » handsome, serviceable umbrella whenever 


Only a very mconspicuous mark inside identifies 
Umbrellas. epee ay eee salam denen 


Send check, onder of cash, $2.00, to 
— ashram a Sho West 


nesday, December 
14th, and Wednesday, 
December 20th. The 
first prize is $100, and 
the second, 

In the event of a 
tie between two or 
more persons for any 
of the prizes offered, 
a prize identical in 
character and value 
with that tied for will 
be given to each ty- 
ing contestant. 

The advertising 
campaign is confined. 
to New York City 
alone. Leonard 
Prince, the president 


Whee pm ne Oe 
oe weber, 





further payments, no show 
card and you an embrelia, That & 
mee 


220 West 42nd St., New York. 
Telephone Bryant 7811. 





of the company, says 
that it is the intention 
of the management to 
gradually extend the 
service to Newark, 
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Jersey City and other 
neighboring cities. ~ 
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Some ten or twelve years ago a 
‘company known as the Keep-Dry 
Company -was organized to con- 
duct a business similar to that in 
which the National Umbrella 
Service is engaged. It estab- 
lished about one hundred stations, 
but never succeeded in getting 
anywhere. The reasons given for 
its failure by a man familiar with 
its history were, first, the insuffi- 
cient number of stations—the one 
hundred were virtually lost in 
Greater New York; second, the 
cheap umbrellas furnished sub- 
scribers. Nobody wanted to be 
seen carrying them. 

The owners of the National 
Umbrella Service expect to steer 
clear of the rocks upon which the 
Keep-Dry Company’s venture 
split. Within six months it hopes 
to establish at least 5,000 stations 
in the city. If this is done, it will 
be in a position to render good 
service to its subscribers. The 
umbrellas furnished are of good 
quality and appearance. 


Quoin Club and Periodical 
Publishers May Unite 


_A movement is on foot in the maga- 
zine field to amalgamate the uoin 
Club, which two years ago added the 
title, the National Periodical Associa- 
tion, to its mame and the Periodical 
Publishers’ Association under the name 
of the National Periodical Association. 
This came to light December. 15 when 
both the Quoin Club and the Periodical 
Publishers’ Association held meetings. 
The Quoin Club had previously changed 
its constitution and transposed its title 
so as to read “National Periodical As- 
sociation (Quoin Club).” Its new con- 
stitution provides for three divisions 
among its members, publishers’, adver- 
tising, and circulation divisions, so that 
all matters pertaining to magazine pub- 
lishing may be taken up in the one 
organization. Each division is to have 
its own chairman, but all are to work 
under the president and executive com- 
mittee of the National Periodical Asso- 
ciation. An organization of this form, 
it was thought, would centralize all 
_ Magazine activities and make for 
stronger co-operative work than could 
come from the two going their separate 
ways. The actual working out of the 
details by which the amalgamation will 
take place is now in the hands of the 
executive committees of the two organ- 
izations. The newly organized National 
Periodical Association (Quoin Club) 
did not elect officers at its annual meet- 
ing last week, but left that to an ad- 
journed meeting to be called later. | 
The Quoin Club has been organized 
for fifteen years. It has confined itself, 


INK 


until within the past two years, to the 
advertising problems of magazine pub- 
lishing, but in 1915 and 1916 it has in- 
terested itself in larger business ques- 
tions of the periodical field and has 
especially worked to bring about closer 
co-operation between the advertising 
and circulation departments and to 
unify the important branches of the 
work. 

The Periodical Publishers’ Associa- 
tion has been active in the circulation 
and business departments of magazine 
is and has contained a number 
of publishing houses in its membership. 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis has been the presi- 
dent this year. It is assumed that the 
group of publishers who have been in 
the Periodical Publishers’ Association 
will manage the publishers’ end of the 
present second-class postage matter 
which has come up in Congress while 
the working basis is being worked out 
for the new National Periodical As- 
sociation. 

In his annual address, President 
C. Henry Hathaway, of the National 
Perodical Association (Quoin Club), 
brought out a number of points of in- 
terest to the advertising field in gen- 
eral. Of the year 1916, he said it had 
reached new high totals for both circu- 
lation and advertising rear and 
had witnessed some notable changes in 
the field. In advertising, the 1916 total 
of 60 leading: magazines, he said, would 
reach a total of 17,000,000 lines as 
against 13,658,076 lines for 1915, and the 
1916 total will be away ahead of 1914 
and 1913. The 1916 subscription season 
has been unusually heavy. e said that 
a checking back over the last few years 
with 1916 showed more manufacturers 
of trade-marked merchandise had come 
into the magazine than in any similar 
period of recent years. During 1916 
over 10,000 copies of the Quoin Club 
booklet, “The Conversion of McManus,” 
had been distributed and over 5,000 
copies of its “Magazine Data” folder, 
both of which had brought the organiza- 
tion in closer touch with advertisers and 
advertising agencies. He said that both 
the high paper cost and the threatened 
higher postage cost had received atten- 
tion from committees which have been 
working on each problem. 

As to 1917, President Hathaway made 
the first announcement of an advertising 
campaign in the interest of magazine ad- 
vertising which will get started after the 
first of the year, and the Association 
hopes to make it the big feature of its 
work throughout the year. 


Business Paper Campaign. for 


, Lyon Cleaner 
The Lyon Specialty Company, New 
York, is preparing a campaign for Lyon 
Cleaner, to appear in papers reaching 
the hat, millinery and shoe trade. 


“Golfers Magazine” Appoints 
Western Representative 


Joseph M. Graffis has been Pe sg 
Western menaeey of Golfers Magazine, 
with office in Chicago. 
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Only three periodicals in the United 
States have a circulation of over 
100,000, at a subscription price of 


$5-a-year. 


And Leslie’s has 155,000 more than 
the total of the other two. 


In today’s (Dec. 21) Leslie’s 
read the 22nd of the great 
Forbes series on “Men Who 
Are Making America”—the 
story of the man who carries 
more steel facts in’ his head 
than any other human being 
—James A. Farrell. 
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Buying Buyers 


People read one newspaper, say “that’s so” and 
idly turn the page. They’re edified, but not im- 
pressed. They’re moved to an appreciation of ad- 
vertising, but not to action. The paper’s “current” 
is too weak to carry through—to spark the buying 
impulse. 


Another paper is read through-and-through— 
read with the mind as well as the eye. It convinces 
reason and compels action. Almost every one 
reads it. 


In every city full of good newspapers there’s 
generally one paper of the latter type, and it usually 
carries the most advertising. In Chicago, it is 


The Chicago Daily News 


The Daily News has a circulation of over 425,000, 
of which more than 92% is concentrated in Chicago 
and suburbs. The Daily News has a larger circula- 
tion in Chicago and suburbs by over 90,000 than any 
other newspaper, daily or Sunday. 


The Daily News prints more advertising of local 
merchants—more advertising of food products— 
more advertising of dry goods and department stores 
—six days a week than any other Chicago newspaper 
‘prints in seven days. 


When you advertise in Chicago, use The Daily 
News, which offers you buyers as well as readers. 





Technical Advertisers Hear About 
Department Organizations 


Second of Season’s Educational Evenings Sheds Light on Methods of 
Handling Technical Publicity. and Photography 


HE organization of a tech- 

nical advertising department, 
together with some of the meth- 
ods of obtaining and handling 
photographs in such a department, 
were discussed at the second of 
this year’s monthly meetings of 
the Technical Publicity Associa- 
tion at’ the New York Advertis- 
ing Club last Thursday. S. P. 
Fairbanks, advertising manager 
of the Lambert Hoisting Engine 
Company, handled the first sub- 
ject, based on his investigation of 
a number of typical technical ad- 
vertising departments, while a 
paper bearing’ on the use and 
handling of photography, by L. F. 
Hamilton, advertising manager of 
the National Tube Company,: who 
was unable to be pfesent, was 
read. Other speakers were G. H. 
Frommann, who talked on com- 


mercial photography, as applied to 
technical advertising, and Robert 
E. Semple, of the Hill Publish- 
ing Company, whose subject was 
photo-retouching. 


Mr. Fairbanks considered the 
technical advertising department 
in four groups; first, the one 
whose annual appropriation runs 
up to $40,000; second, $40,000 to 
$90,000; third, $90,000 to $150,- 
000, and fourth, $150,000 and over. 

In the first group, he said, it is 
not uncommon for the sales man- 
ager or his assistant to manage 
the advertising, and about 30 per 
cent of his time is chargeable to 
the advertising division, covering 
the direction of all advertising, 
planning of canipaigns, laying out 
bulletins, printed matter, etc. He 
usually has in this work an as- 
sistant to handle routine detail, 50 
per cent of whose time is charge- 
able to this department. In such 
a department the writing of copy 
is divided among many hands, in- 


cluding the service departments of , 


business papers, but all subject to 
he manager’s approval. 
“In the. second division,” he 


said, “a representative force in- 
cludes, in addition to the man- 
ager, the following: Two copy- 
writers, a stenographer, a distri- 
bution and mailing-list clerk, an 
artist, a photographer and assist- 
ant, upon whom devolves the care 
of stock, etc. The work of such 
a department consists of the usual 
preparation of copy, catalogues 
and bulletins, for private sales in- 
formation, étc., the photographing 
of machinery, the engraving, the 
care and compilation of the mail- 
ing-list, the conduct of general 
routine department files, the distri- 
bution of printed matter, the keep- 
ing of cost-records, etc. 

“In the third class, from $90,- 
000 to $150,000, a great deal more 
attention is paid to well-defined 
departmentalizing, as, for in- 
stance, the house-organ division, 
the copy division, covering copy 
for dealer service, convention ex- 
hibit, consumer literature, student * 
propaganda, etc.; then another, 
the catalogue division, which in- 
cludes the handling of price. re- 
visions, price checking, etc. In 
addition, is the routine division, 
under the head of a chief clerk, 
which includes the stenographic, 
stock maintenance, shipping, cor- 
respondence, files, messenger serv- 
ice, etc. The various subdivisions 
are in charge of assistants, in 
turn responsible to the head. 

“In the last division it is not 
unusual for the work of the en- 
tire advertising and publicity end 
to be divided into distinct classes, 
with a chief at the head of each 
division, all of these heads con- 
stituting a general publicity com- 
mittee.” 

Mr. Hamilton said that the im- 
portance of the photograph is 
more pronounced in technical ad- 
vertising and sales work than in 
the general field. 

“It goes without saying,” he 
said, “that all technical advertis- 
ers are using the photograph in 
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some form or other. The sources 
from which they draw their pho- 
tographs depend largely upon the 
character of the individual busi- 
ness. No technical advertiser de- 
pends upon a single source. Some 
of them employ private photogra- 
phers, or the business papers’ 
service, salesmen with cameras 
who are instructed to snap any- 
thing of interest, or customers are 
urged to send in _ interesting 
photos. Sometimes in the latter 
case pay is offered, but this pre- 
sents a delicate situation, as some 
may resent it. It is better to is- 
sue a general statement to cus- 
tomers that such and such photos 
are wanted, and so much will be 
paid for each one. The larger 
advertising departments having 
private photographic plants usual- 
ly require each member of the 
department to be proficient in the 
use of the camera.” 

Mr. Hamilton then mentioned 
several methods of filing photo- 
graphs. 

Mr. Frommann. said _ that, 
though it may not be generally 
known, photography, with its con- 
sequent stimulation of the arts of 
engraving and printing, has been 
a lead-horse in the development 
of advertising. He said that in 
taking photographs for advertising 
purposes great care should be 
taken with an eye to reducing re- 
touching costs. 

“The less you have to retouch 
a photo,” he said, “the better the 
resulting copy.” 

Mr. Semple, of the Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, corroborated 
this view. 

While some engravers prefer.to 
have photographic copy come to 
them as it is to be reproduced, 
Mr. Semple stated, in effect, that 
the less retouching the better. 

“When you have a. weak, flat 
photo print that shows detail all 
over,” he said, “do not have it 
retouched, for the photo-engraver 
can intensify as snappy a copy in 
half-tone from.a photo of this 
kind as anyone could wish, and 
retouching only hinders him in 
getting the best results. 

“The best photos for reproduc- 
tion are of .the gloss and semi- 


gloss kinds, printed to show all 


details in the shadows. This gives. 
the greatest latitude to retoucher 


and photo-engraver. 
“You can accomplish contrasts 


in a different way by putting 


background in line and making a 
combination plate.” — 

The next meeting will be held 
on January 11th, when engraving 
will be discussed. C. C. Eaton, of 
the .General Electric Company; 
George Henry Metcalf, of the 
Gill Engraving Company, and H. 
A. Van Cott, of the General En- 
graving Company, will «lead the 
discussion. 


The News-Print Crisis 


Conferences between members of the 
Federal Trade Commission, committees 
representing various newspaper associa- 
tive organizations, and representatives 
of news-print paper manufacturers and 
jobbers were still busy the beginning 
of this week, seeking a solution of the 
news print problem. 

. Varner, president of the North 
Carolina Publishers’ Association, has 
put into the hands of Attorney-General 
Gregory evidence which the former 
said tended to show a combination to 
advance the price of print paper. This 
evidence has been submitted to the 
usual course of departmental procedure 
and investigation. 

The manufacturers have expressed 
themselves as being of the opinion that 
the plan for paper distribution under 
control of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is impracticable, which opinion was 
shared by the representatives of the 
larger newspapers. 

There was considerable talk, eman- 


_ating principally from the small-town 


representatives, about the necessity of 
placing an embargo on the export of 
products of wood in any way entering 
into the making of paper. 

One snag in the way of a settlement 
is whether some of the large city papers 
would be willing to give up five 
cent of their 1917 stock contracted for, 
to be distributed among the small-town 
and country papers at price per pound 
based on the average contract price. 
This plan, it is said, meets the approval 
of the Trade Commission, the manu- 
facturers and the small publishers, but 
it is doubtful whether it is in accord 
with the larger publishers’ own ideas 
of a solution. The commission is 
planning to send out a questionnaire 
embracing these points—namely, how 
much material the large publishers can 
possibly release, and just how much is 
necessary to meet the needs of the 
small publishers. 


Frank Seaman, Inc., New York, has 
secured the account of the Simmons 
Hardware Company, St. Louis, effective 
next July. 
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HEN you want solid silver | 

you don’t go to Woolworth’s; © 

and when you want 5 and 
10 cent articles you don’t go to 
Tiffany’s. 


There is just as much difference 
in newspapers. 


The Ledger is Built for Buyers—the’ 
buyers who can afford to pay for what they 
require, either necessities or luxuries—and 
the buyers who have enough brains to 
distinguish between fake advertising and 
the genuine. 


The Ledger is a meeting ground for 
merchants and manufacturers worth while, 
and buyers worth while. There are more 
than 180,000 copies— morning and evening — 
bought by the latter each day. It has taken 
considerable investment to get this class of 
readers—and I am not through investing yet. 


The Ledger 


The Paper That Serves Philadelphia 
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Bring Your Boston Sales 
Problems to Us 


Here are a few reasons why you should 
bring your Boston sales problems to the 
Merchandising Service Department of 
the Boston American. 


This department is fully equipped to make 
local trade investigations—-to reveal jobber, 
dealer and consumer conditions surrounding 
the sale of any commodity—to dig out facts 


necessary to the planning of successful adver- - 


tising and merchandising campaigns—to help 
advertisers analyze this market down to the 
last detail. 


It is also the function of this department to 
co-operate with salesmen—to show them all 
the short cuts—to help them “cover” Boston 
by an entirely new system—to help them 
eliminate all waste motion by providing Trade 
Maps which show the exact location of grocers 
and druggists. This is new to Boston and a 
great help to salesmen even if they know 
the city. 


This department is at your service—what 
can it do for you? No obligation entailed. 
Write for details. 





‘mao » England? s Pantie Home ieesane 
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Working In the 


Appetite Appeal 


on Non-Food Products 


A Review of Printed Appetizers That Make Cocktails of Copy and Move 
All Kinds of Stock 


By Newton A. Fuessle 


OOD itself is the least in vol- 
ume of the endless variety of 
products that are finding them- 
selves wrapped in the copy-appeal 
to the hunger. From _ checker- 
boards to sleeping-bags, and from 
aluminum ware to railroad serv- 
ice, we find all manner of mer- 
chandise sold by this appeal to 
the stomach. The secret of the 
five-fourteen stampede of commu- 
ters for the five-fifteen train is 
explained by the growing’ volume 
of copy in the evening papers that 
appeals in concert pitch to the 
appetite. 
We find the appeal 
to hunger in the copy 
of advertisers who 
never shove a nickel’s 
worth of food across 
the counter from one 
year’s end to the other. 
A striking example 
of this appéal to the 
appetite was embodied 
in the -widespread and 
expensive advertising- 
campaign recently 
launched by a company 
whose stock in trade 
was—bags. To wit: 
the Bemis Brothers’ 


fists back into the pan of old- 
fashioned dough. Thus the gro- 
ceries sold more flour in bags 
to: the housewives and the whole- 
salers sojd less flour in barrels 
to the bakeshops. Bemis Broth- 
ers got their share of the trade 
in the increased demand for 
bags. The appeal to the appetite 
worked. The advertising was un- 
signed. But the appeal to the 
almost forgotten appetite for 
home-made bread brought back 
many-fold the price the Bemis 
people had paid for -advertising 


Mig, ORE 
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Bag Company. The 
company __ reasoned 
thus: the production 
of flour was increas- 
ing. The consumption 
of domestic flour-bags 
for holding it remained 
practically stationary. 
So it decided to adver- 
tise home-made bread 
made from white flour. 
The appeal was to ev- 
ery reader’s love of the 
delicious taste of 
home-made bread. The 
results were quick and 
voluminous. House- 
wives turned from the 
bakeries and got their 


6“ SS ” 
Try This Sauce! 
Shakespeare said, “to make you hungry.” 

It is the vigorous enemy of indigestion, 
insomnia and worry. 

It mixes like a regular friend with sturdy 
recreation and outdoor sport and play. 

Its home is in the 


ADIRONDACKS 


There is everything there to renew the joy of youth. 

No worry about ‘‘efficiency’’ for you, business 
man—Nature will take care of that. 

No worry about social cares for HER. 


Let Us Plan Your Vacation 


, ft you know just ex- 
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Mf you will tell our Travel 
a general way 
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WOODWARDS 
INCORPORATED 


norganization with the 
purpose to investigate 
thoroughly, to think. 
clearly,to plan com- 
prehensively, to work. 
intelligently, to serve 
sroetey oe 


WOODWARDS INCORPORATED 
MERCHANDISING COUNSEL 
‘ ADVERTISING - - 
R.L.WHITTON PRESIDENT 
900 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. ++ CHICAGO 
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The Abercrombie & Fitch Com- 
pany, the big New York dealer 
in sporting goods, doesn’t - deal, 
and doesn’t ever expect to deal, 
in foodstuffs. It does sell every- 
thing from poker-chips to sleep- 
ing-bags, and from Indian moc- 
casins to automobile togs. But 
in order to move its stock we 
behold the company making a 
mighty appeal to the hunger. It 
does it thus: * 

“The frost is on the pumpkin 
and the rabbit’s in the pot. 

“It is the sportsman’s harvest, 
with the smell of fallen leaves 
recalling. other falls, and the keen 
air whetting the appetite. 

“Days growing shorter and 
evenings longer—hot cakes and 
bacon for breakfast—a big round- 
up with the dogs and guns—pop- 
corn, cider and the old checker- 
board at night. . . . Clothes and 
implements of autumn _ sports,” 
etc., etc. Wiseacres in their gen- 
eration, this big sporting-goods 


house. cheerfully rests its copy-. 


case upon the appeal to the appe- 
tite. It knows the way to the 
pocketbook. 

“Try this sauce to make you 
hungry,” ran, with great gusto, a 
savory, hunger-provoking piece of 
copy for the New York Central 
Lines. The quotation was from 
Shakespeare. And the product of- 
fered for sale was transportation 
to camp life in the Adirondacks. 
And as long as men relish rich 
and tasty dishes, copy of this type 
won’t blossom into agate lines in 
vain. It will sell the goods. 

Blazing away with inordinate 
energy at the esteemed institution 
of fast-and-grow-thin, some of 
our manufacturers of aluminum 
ware are keeping their hunger- 
howitzers leveled at us as though 
it were food itself that they offer 
for sale, instead of mere inedibles. 
The copy on Aladdin aluminum 
cooking utensils, in many in- 
stances, starts an insensate hun- 
ger that only’the dinner-table can 
satisfy. Take, for example, the 
copy on the double roaster, which 
runs: 

“Prove its versatility on Thanks- 
giving Day—make it tend to the 
basting and browning of the bird 
all by itself. There'll be no diffi- 


culty, for the cover is a self- 
baster that keeps the roast tender 
and juicy, and the air-vents start 
it browning evenly and crisply 
the minute you open them.” ° 

Who can read this without be- 
coming conscious of a husky crav- 
ing for roast turkey and all that 
goes with it? The same mental 
result, with appropriate culinary 
variations, occurs in the wake of 
the cast-aluminum-ware copy that 
runs as follows: 

“Waffles and muffins that fairly 
‘melt in the mouth’—cereals 
cooked through and through but 
never scorched, meats and veg- 
etables done to a turn—coffee per- 
colated, aromatic, clear and deli- 
cious!” Here again is copy that 
catches every healthy reader just 
above the belt, producing sales be- 
cause it produces that inner gnaw- 
ing which is one of the most po- 
tent selling forces in the world. 

An Indianapolis firm makes and 
vends a device called the Butter- 
Kist machine—to wit, a corn- 
popper. “This wonderful ma- 
chine,” runs the copy, “pops, sorts 
out and removes the unpopped 
kernels, superheats each fluffy 
white morsel to an appetizing 
crisp, and butters to just the right 
proportion with pure creamery 
butter, and keeps warm and fresh 
until needed.” 

Enough! I’m sold. Give me 
Butter-Kist popcorn and let me 
have it quick. 

The Quaker Oats people are 
selling an aluminum cooker for 
their product. Instead of going 
into the mechanical features of 
the cooker, . their copy-writers 
wisely resort to the appetite-ap- 
peal. Thus: “To no other grain 
does Nature give such flavor. 
What we urge is that this premier 
food should be served in a lus- 
cious way”—the same, of course, 
being via the aforementioned 
cooker. 


METALWARE COMPANY’S HUNGER- 
APPEAL 


Heightening the hunger of the 
multitudes into abnormal propor- 
tions through deft use of the 
printed page is also being heroic- 
ally attended to by the Republic 
Metalware Company. These peo- 
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ple began making  sheet-metal 
utensils for the home as far back 
as 1836. How long they have 
been selling their product by 
means of the appeal to the stom- 
ach I do not know. But I do 
know that their one biggest sales 
punch just at present is the hun- 
ger-appeal. Note the following: 
“My Thanksgiving turkey— 
richly browned and full-flavored! 
Done to a turn without the hot, 
tiresome work of basting! De- 
liciously tender and sweet, al- 
though just an ordinary turkey. 
. Any meat roasted in a ‘Sa- 


One Cup Flour 


One Egg 
One Cup Milk 


The Popover — The Recipé 


mt “WW ear-Ever”™ 


—_ apenas Figure — 


fing machines makes the metal in 
jensil smoo' 





Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever™ 











INDIRECT APPEAL TO SELL COOKING UTENSILS 


vory’ loses none of its goodness 
—none of its health-giving quali- 
ties. This self-browning, 
self-basting process makes your 
roast doubly good—doubly tender 
—doubly well flavored. And this 
applies, also, to the inexpensive 
cuts, ordinarily avoided because 
of toughness or lack of flavor, 
but which come from the ‘Savory’ 
easily equal. in tenderness and 
taste to the primest and most ex- 
pensive cuts.” 


see for yourself why 90 many women 


Write for Booklet, The Wear-Ever Kitchen" which explains how to improve your © 


With such copy staring us in 
the face, who can cease being a 
meat-eater and cast his lot with 
the vegetarians? 

Have you a weakness for pop- 
overs? Then you will read with 
a watering mouth some of the 
deft’ copy of the “Wear-Ever” 
aluminum-pan manufacturers. 
Popovers made with this brand, 
we are informed, are “puffy, 
brown and crusty”—with a large 
plate of popovers themselves 
shown irl an alluring illustration. 

The Silex Coffee Filter rests 
its case on copy that states that 
“too much good coffee is 
spoiled in the making.” 
The appeal to the appetite 
is here presented in the 
rather awkward position 
of standing on its head. 
I think the appeal would 
be immeasurably strength- 
ened if the copy featured 
a description of a cup of 
perfect coffee, so phrased 
as to make every coffee 
fiend under whose gaze it 
fell feel an almost uncon- 
querable yearning to make 
a split-second dash for 
the nearest lunch-counter, 
café or coffee-house. This 
defect is partly overcome, 
it is only fair to add, by a 
finely drawn picture of a 
filter full of steaming cof- 
fee which appeals mighti- 
ly to all with a weakness 
for a good cup of the 
good old brew. 

Lest the impression be 
here conveyed that this 
class of succulent copy is 
at present being applied to 
non-food products only, I 
must hasten to add that it 
has by no. means been 
shandoned i in connection with food 
itself. I give precedence to exam- 
ples of the hunger-appeal in copy 
on hardware, et al., because of the 
growing use of the slant, and be- 
cause of the resourcefulness it re- 
veals in the cerebral activities of 
the copy-writing clan. 

This appeal to the hunger is 
an appeal to the emotions—that is 
to say, an appeal to the feelings, 
rather than to the intellect. And 

(Continued on page 53) 




















oY NEW client says he 
| selected “Corman- 


Cheltenham’ because he met the 
men of six agencies and found 
here a peculiar combination of 
real merchandising experience, 
unusual copy capacity and broad 
general business ability that he 
Sound in no other group of men. 


We believe he is right. 

Meet the men in this OR- 
GANIZATION of INDI- 
VIDUALS. 


CORMAN CHELTENHAM COMPANY 
ll EAST 36T8 STREET 
NEW YORK 


Established 1897 
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Tits woman had read Underwood 
advertising. No doubt of that. 


She reads your advertising, too. 


Would she remember your product's 
name any better than Underwood's? 

Perhaps. Perhaps not. 

Your dealer handles your competitor's 
product. 

Its name may sound like yours. 


She may buy it—after your adver- 
tisin3, has brought her to the store— 
intending, to buy yours. 


Don't trust her memory with your 
sales! Remind her in the store—of 
your product’s Name—of its Uses! 


How many sales have you made for 
the other fellow? 
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e Wanted Underwood's Sardines” 


Dealer’s Shelf Your Product Is Dumb, 


° Who I Am {” “Here’s What I Can Do !” 
“Buy Me Now!” 
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be AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHIC COMPANY can 
esign a counter display to make your product 
peak for itself. It will pay you — now. 
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by that token I would call it to 
the- attention of Mr. Mears, of 
Cleveland, of Winton, and of ex- 
treme rationalistic bias. Mr. 
Mears takes. issue with the con- 
tention recently put. forward in 
these pages that the copy-appeal 
to the emotions may often embody 
greater sales-producing power 
than a mere appeal to the reason. 
Let me ask this motor magnate 
if—assuming that he has nét em- 
braced vegetarianism—he can read 
the following flash from a piece 
of Purity Cross Creamed Chicken 
4é la King copy without more or 
less tendency to’ water at the 
mouth: 

“The most aristocratic dish in 
the world—the delicious dish of 
kings, clubmen and Fifth Avenue 
folk—now prepared ready to serve 
in a moment—a symphony of 
fresh farm poultry, fine, tender 
mushrooms, a few ripe pimentos 
and rich, golden cream dressing 
—ready to serve on toast, in pat- 
ties and many other ways—” etc. 

As for me, please pass the 
creamed chicken! If Mr. Mears 
does not feel a pronounced ten- 
dency to bound into his high- 
priced car and steer for the Stat- 
ler, the Hollenden or the Colonial 
I will be glad to purchase him 
something more to his liking the 
next time he comes to New York. 
He may quarrel with the super- 
lative and with the “symphony.” 
So do I. But I submit that the 
copy’s appeal to the appetite is 
superior in sales force to any pos- 
sible appeal to the reason. 


ANOTHER EFFECTIVE “EMOTIONAL” 


APPEAL 


The Hormels, of Minnesota, 
might write themselves sick re- 
counting ten cold and analytical 
“reasons why” their brand of 
pork is better than rival brands 
without getting five cents’ worth 
of action.: But instead the wise 
Hormels talk about flavor, succu- 
lence and. kindred impellirig quali- 
ties. They appeal frankly and 
abruptly to the appetite, to the 
hunger, to the gastric juice. They 
say: 

“And flavoring, listen—Hormel’s 
Dairy Brand Hams and Bacon 
are smoked over green hickory 
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‘and maple to a tempting cherry- 


red color. They taste as good 
as they look—a delicate, nut-like 
sweetness.” 

There -is savory lure in these 
lines. If Hormel actually does 
what he says he does, I propose 
to breakfast hereafter on Hormel 
porcine products. If his copy has 
overshot the mark, I will still 
hand it to him for a singular 
ability to start the pulsations of 
hunger and to hone the appetite 
into readiness for foods and fats. 

Mr. Mears, I take it, would call 
all this appeal to the emotions 
merely “clever”>—an adjective 
usually used contemptuously. But 
if, in digging for and finding that 


appeal which grips the biggest. 


power to bring the prospect to 
the counter, the copy-writer com- 
mits the crime of cleverness, then 
let’s look for and find writers 
who. are clever. 

As long as men and women fare 
forth to meals with more or less 
healthy hunger under their ribs, 
the appetite-appeal will remain an 
effective slant for copy-writers to 
make use of. The arresting value 
of news slants is often difficult 
to dig up.. The aristocratic ap- 
peal of Winton and other: copy 
often offends the sensitive demo- 
cratic spirit of the American. The 
forceful appeal to the dramatic 
is. often impossible to rope and 
use. But the good old-fashioned 
appeal to the deathless sense of 
hunger, in cases where it can be 
hooked up to a product without 
hiking too far afield, can gener- 
ally be depended upon, if intelli- 
gently and sensibly handled, to 
stir up the reader and make him 
want the thing advertised. If the 
appeal is so strong that it makes 
him. drool, so much the better. 





“Today’s Housewife” to 
Advance Subscription 


Beginning with the April, 1917, num- 
ber, Today’s Housewife will increase 
its subscription price from 50 to 75 
cents a year, 





New Jersey Paper’s Foreign 
Representatives 


The Plainfield, N. J., Courier-News 
has appointed Alcorn-Henkel its repre- 
sentative in the national field. 
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Opponents of 
Price-Maintenance Fight 
for Delay 


Strong Interests Want Hearings on 
Stephens Bill Put Over Till 
January 15—Sponsor for Bill 
Becomes Impatient and _ Sets 
Hearing for January 5° and 6 
of Next Year , 


Special Washington Correspondence 
ESPITE manifestations of im- 
patience, if not actual ill-feel- 

ing, the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce of the 
United States House of Represen- 
tatives decided to postpone from 
December 15-16 to January 5-6 the 
final hearings on the Stephens 
Price-Standardization Bill. This 
action was taken in the face of 
the emphatic protest of Represen- 
tative D. V. Stephens, and conse- 
quently affords, possibly, another 
indication of the temper of the 
Committee with respect to this bill. 

It was at the request of the op- 
ponents of the bill, for whose 
benefit the hearing last week had 
been arranged, that the postpone- 
ment was granted. Judge T. T. 
Ansberry, counsel for the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, and J. W. Hahn, se¢retary of 
the National Trade Association, 
appeared at the committee room at 
the appointed hour but pleaded for 
delay, on the ground that their 
principals were unable to come to 
Washington owing to the fact that 
they were engrossed in the holi- 
day rush of retail trade. 

Norman H. Johnson, represent- 
ing the Southern Wholesale Dry 
Goods Association, who asserted 
that he had only twenty-four 
hours’ notice of the impending 
hearing told the committee that 
not only was he not ready to pro- 
ceed with argument against the 
bill, but he thought that there 
should be a postponement until 
after January 15 in order that the 
members of his association should 
not be called away from their du- 
ties in connection with annual in- 
ventories. However, any such 
protracted postponement was 


demonstrated to be out of the 
question because of an ultimatum 
delivered by Representative Steph- 
ens. After watching for a time 
the maneuvers for delay on the. 
part of the dry-good interests, he 
finally served notice that he pro- 
posed to move the consideration 
of the bill in committee the first 
week in January. 

Altgough the opponents of the 
bill had an advantage in the jock- 
eying for postponement, the Com- 
merce Committee was not per- 
mitted to grant a delay without 
listening to vigorous protest from 
several advocates of the bill as 
well as from its author. Mrs. Ju- 
lian Heath of the National House- 
wives League, declared that she 
had cancelled an engagement in 
Providence, R. I, to come to 
Washington, and that she “simply 
must” hear what the opponents of 
the bill had to say.. There was 
present a large delegation of talk- 
ing machine distributors headed 
by E. C. Rauth, of St. Louis, pres- 
ident of the National Association 
of Talking Machine Jobbers. 

The supporters of the Stephens 
bill had their day .in this par- 
ticular court last spring. They 
were present in this later instance 
only to offer rebuttal to what the 
opponents of the measure might 
have to say. 

To the Washington correspond- 
dent of Printers’ Inx, Congress- 
man Stephens confided that the 
fact that he is anxious to conclude 
the hearings and bring the Steph- 
ens bill to a vote in committee 
cannot be construed as evidence 
that he is sanguine of its passage in 
the House at this session: On the 
contrary he believes this is “a phy- 
sical impossibility” in the face of 
the appropriation bills that have 
first claim on Congressional atten- 
tion. Secretary Whittier of the 
Fair Trade League predicts that 


-the measure will pass the House 


if it can be brought to a vote. He 
claims 165 votes _ specifically 
pledged for this measure-and a to- 
tal of 223 votes if all the Con- 
gressmen who have declared them- 
selves in sympathy with legisla- 
tion along this general line stand 
by this particular bill. 
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The most 
significant 
trade-mark ’ 
in the world of music 


What made it so? 
As a trade-mark, the Columbia music notes are nearly ideal. 


They infallibly suggest music; they are an instantly recognizable 
variant of a symbol as familiar as any letter in the alpha- 
bet; there is an eye-arresting value in their combination of 
black spots, verticals and diagonals; they can be remembered. 


Yes, and they can be pronounced—a rare but essential quality; 
they are known throughout America and in every other 
English-speaking country as “the Columbia notes;” they 
are known as “las notas Columbia” in the Spanish-speaking 
countries, and similarly. known and spoken of in other 
languages all over the world. 


This did not “happen.” The device was designed with that 
very object, as we have peculiarly good reason to know. 


But Preys has made it the most significant trade-mark in its 

eld? 

Not merely its intrinsic identity as a symbol. It is what’s back 
of it. It is the vision of the men, the concern behind it. 
It is the product they put out. It is the hundreds of thou- 
sands of people buying Columbia product, and buying again 
and telling their friends to buy by the Columbia “music- 
note” trade-mark. Which means tone-quality so absolutely 
superior that every buyer of a Columbia Record, every 
owner of a Columbia Grafonola, knows it—and talks 
about it. 

It is.co-operation: sympathetic appreciation of the dealer’s needs 
and problems. It is progress, stability, prestige—reflected 
in growth and success. It is all these things that are raising 
each new Columbia plant, and making the Columbia 
Graphophone Company so notable in an age of wonderful 
expansion in American industry. 


Hanff-Metzger 


INCORPORATED 
ee Z 
Advertising Agents 
Jos. A. Hanff, President Geo. P. Metzger, Vice-President, 


95 Madison Avenue, New York 
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HE consumer is not 

particularly interest- 
ed in how many acres 
your factory covers 
or in what year the 
business was estab- 
lished. What will your 
product do for him?. 


Nothing else in the world is so in- 
teresting to the consumer as his 
own welfare, comfort, convenience. 


EE Mae ae 


have had a good deal of experience 
in finding the point of contact. 


KLAU- VAN PIETERSOM - DUNLAP 
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ibVERTIsthO IN ITS ENTIRETY 
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MANHATTAN BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, U.S. A. VP? D 


We recommend Cutler-Hammer Push Sockets 
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Armour’s Campaign Against 
“Cost of Living” Censure 


Packing House Aims to Give Public a Better Understanding of Conditions 


HE current campaign of Ar- 

mour & Company in the news- 
papers marks an interesting de- 
velopment in advertising designed 
to regulate public opinion. The 
Chicago packing house is stating 
its case in the “high cost of liv- 
ing” controversy, and more than 
this, it is apparently choosing an 
opportune time for such action. 

The matter came to a head, so 
far as Armour. was concerned, 
with the gathering in Chicago of 
the various farmers’ associations 
for their annual conference and 
the ensuing frontal attack made 
by the speakers at this conference 
on the big packers. 

Rightly or wrongly, the packer 
has long been the target of cattle- 
raisers, retailers and consumers 
whenever anything occurred to 
force the price of meat upward. 
The average consumer, especially, 
has been loud in denouncing the 
packer as the cause of ‘all his 
trouble, so much so that the gov- 
ernment at different times has 
found it wise to look into condi- 
tions within the pack- 
ing industry. The re- 


sumers, but at the same time it 
wanted to make sure that others 
read the advertisements, because 
in this way certain existing .mis- 
understandings would be cleared 
up. So the bankers and investors 
were given special attention in 
financial papers. Then with the 
thought of carrying the war into 
the enemy’s camp and correcting 
wrong opinions there, the cam- 
paign was extended to the live- 
stock papers. 

The campaign opened with an 
advertisement making a play for 
the good will of the consumer, 
and it was timed to appear almost 
simultaneously with the farmers’ 
meeting—thus turning the edge 
of whatever might be said there, 
and also taking advantage of the 
public interest which newspaper 
reports of the meeting were sure 
to arouse. The ad made the point - 
that the packers profit had not 
increased with the increased price 
of foods. “Armour’s selling 
price,” read the copy, “on dressed 
beef carcasses are to-day less 





tailers, not wishing 
to be saddled with 
the blame, and 
noting the large 
earnings of many of 
the packers during 
the war period, saw 
an opportunity to 
shift the load. 

An analysis of the 
situation by Armour 


Banjo Strings That Reduce 
the Cost of Beef Steak! 
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that the public did 
not understand the 





packers’ side of the 





case. Space was con- 
tracted for in the 





large newspapers of 
Chicago, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Kansas 
City. These mediums, 











the company figured, 
would reach city con- 
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than they were two years ago. 
For our fiscal year 1913-4 Ar- 
mour’s average selling price of 
beef per hundred weight was 
$11.98, for our-fiscal year 1915-16 
it was but $11.80. The reason is 
that beef production during this 
period has kept pace with de- 
mand.” Other copy of like tenor 
followed. 

It is expected by both the offi- 
cials of Armour & Company in- 
terviewed by Printers’ INK and 
their advertising agency that this 
campaign will go far toward 
clearing up the situation, and 
make it clear to the meat con- 
sumer that the packer is not a 
producer, but a converter of raw 
materials into finished products. 
When the public once gets this 
one point firmly fixed it will be 
in a position to realize that the 
permanent interests of the pack- 
ers are best served by a market 
that gives the growers a fair mar- 
ket for their stock, and on the 
other hand, by a. market that 
passes the meat on to the dealer 
at a reasonable price. 


Optimistic View of Dealers 


Tue Betser Trunx & Bac Co. 
Puiraperpnta, Pa., Dec. 11, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The excellent article by the “‘Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx” dealer, in your De- 
cember 7th issue, reveals an attitude that 
reflects very favorably on the courtesy 
and tact of that firm, and one which, no 
doubt, can be adopted advantageously by 
many national advertisers. 

However, the statement of the author 
that “Too much of this dealer-help busi- 
ness is looked at from a standpoint of 
‘How much advertising can I get the 
dealer to do for me at his expense?’ ” 
leads me to point out that the effect of 
all dealer co-operation with a national 
advertising campaign is the same, no 
matter what the animating motive may 
be. In order to be entitled to “Dealer 
Co-operation,” the manufacturer must in- 
vest large sums of money to create a 
general interest in his particular com- 
modity, and after that it is up to the in- 
itiative of the dealer to co-operate with 
the advertiser in order to ‘‘cash in” on 
this created interest. - 

After all, the dealer with vision is in- 
terested more by the possibilities of in- 
creased business to be obtained by avail- 
ing himself of all the agencies that go 
to produce a demand for a specific article 
than by the fact that such a course may 
incidentally be valuable to someone other 
than himself. Real co-operation inevit- 
ably produces results, and it follows that 
by featuring an advertised line the dealer 


attracts to his store a proportion of the’ 


demand created by the campaign. 

It must be remembered that most na- 
tionally advertised lines are distributed 
through the regular trade channels, and 
that the manufacturers’ expenditure cre- 
ates many sales requiring little or no 
dealer effort. It is common practice also 
to turn over to dealers any direct orders 
received. 

All of which leads me to the conclu- 
sion that the manufacturer who is pro- 
gressive enough to create a demand for 
merchandise by which dealers may bene- 
fit would also be a progressive enough 
dealer to co-operate with a national ad- 
vertising campaign, despite the fact that 
the advertiser would derive some benefit 
therefrom. 

Artuur ROsENHEIMER, 
Mgr. of Trade Promotion Dept. 


Rollin W. Hutchinson, Jr., 
Leaves Sterling Company 


‘Rollin W. Hutchinson, Jr., for the 
past three years general sales and adver- 
tising manager of the Sterling Motor 
Truck Company, Milwaukee, and_ its 
predecessors, has resigned, effective Feb- 
ruary 1. He will devote himself to sev- 
eral manufacturing enterprises in which 
he has been interested for some time, 
making efficiency-increasing auxiliaries 
for motor trucks. 

L. L. Smith, formerly of the Waterloo 
Cement Machinery Corporation, has been 
made associate sales manager of the Ster- 
ling company, and the advertising ac- 
count has been placed with H. Walton 
Heegstra, Inc., Chicago. 


Join Staff of Raleigh “News 
and Observer” 


E. Julian Herndon and J. T. Bell 
have joined the advertising staff of the 
Raleigh, N. C., News and Observer. 
The former has been associated with 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch and the 
latter with the Norfolk, Va., Virginian 
Pilot. 


Maxwell Makes Appointment 


T. S. Gamble has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Maxwell Motor 
Car Company, succeeding Andrew E. 
Coburn, who joined the Van Cleve 
agency of New York some time ago. 


Willis Joins H. A. L. 


Frank B. Willis, formerly sales man- 
ager of the: Chalmers Motor conan. 


-has become vice-president of the 


Lozier Motor Car Company of Cleve- 
land. He will be in charge of sales and 
advertising. 


Miss Harris Joins Greenleaf 


Miss Minerva S. Harris, . for five 
years space buyer with Sherman & 
Bryan, Inc., New York, has joined the 
Greenleaf Co., Boston. 
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(ag ents Bu Uetin 


The Patina! Weekly 
the Retailer of Ready-to-Wear 


GREG Please Note 


THE ALLEN-NUGENT CO., 
1182 Broadway, N. Y. City. The Stores 
Gents :—Enclosed please find} THE GOERKE CO., 
check four dollars ($4.00), for year’s 
subscription, beginning Oct., 1916. Newark, N. J. 
This is my sixteenth (16th) yearas | GOERKE-KIRCH CO., 
subscriber of your valued Bulletin Elizabeth, N. J. 
and I look forward with great inter- i 
est for each issue. The Rating 
Yours truly, $300,000—$400,000 Ist 
(Signed) DAVID TUETSCH, $150,000—$200,000 Ist 
Buyer Cloaks and Suits 
The Goerke Co. - Newark, N. J.| The Period 
Goerke-Kirch Co., Elizabeth, N. J. Sixteen Years 
PS) —— oo haere "" my 
home address anley Ave., The Address 


Newark, N. J. AT HOME 


In the United States 
practically al! of the 
largest retail stores 
handling Ready - to - 
Wear use NUGENT’S 
BULLETIN as a 
matter of regular 
business routine. 














1182 Broadway, New York 


5 Cleveland 
Fed Boston 
London 

; Paris 


“Nugent’s Bulletin Means Women’s Garments” 
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The “Emulative Attitude a Mind” 
INTENSIFIES the “Life” of 


your Advertisement 


HE “life” of a monthly extends a 
month or more. 

The “life” of a weekly extends a 

week or more; that of a daily a day 


or more, 


But the “life” of your advertisement ex- 
tends only through the moments that 
the publication is in the hands of a reader. 


52% of the Strauss Theatre Programs 
are taken home. Of what tangible, 
practical value this permanency is, we do 
not pretend to compute, any more than 
we would pretend to gauge the advertis- 
ing value of any publication after it has 
served the purpose for which it was 
intended. 


But we all know that the pulling power 
of copy depends upon the mental atti- 
tude of the reader, and that, at the 
theatre, during the entire thirty minutes 
that the curtain is down, your advertise- 
ment is read at a time when the “quality” 
atmosphere and presence of influenteal 
plecause an emulative attitude of mind 
that materially intensifies your appeal. 


Strauss Theatre Programs 


A Magazine Medium 
for Greater New York 


N. B.—Frank V. Strauss & Co. publish the 


programs for all the principal theatres 


in New York. 





No Thumb-Rule to Measure Value 
of Circulation 


Experienced Circulation Man Does Not Believe That Value to the 
Advertiser of a Medium Can Be Measured by the “Net,” or Lack 
of Value by Forcing or Duplication of Circulation 


By B. A. Mackinnon 


Circulation Director of the Pictorial Review 


{Eprroriat Note: This feature is 
made up of extracts from a speech de- 
livered Monday, Dec. 18, in New York 
before the Representatives’ Club. It 
is the same speech which, Mr. Mac- 
kinnon announced, was delivered re- 
cently in Boston before the Association 
of National Advertisers.] 

NE of the most frequently 
discussed circulation topics 
among advertisers just now is the 
topic of net. How much does the 
publisher net for his circulation? 

I believe there are advertisers 
who think that if this matter of 
net could be dug out, it would 
be a perfect yardstick by which 
the quality, the pulling power of 
a magazine’s circulation could be 
measured. 

The subject of net has been 
discussed widely by many adver- 
tising men, but I can assure you 
that it has never been discussed 
so fully and so earnestly as it is 
being discussed by publishers at 
this very minute when the in- 
creased cost of paper and every- 
thing which goes into the building 
of a magazine is soaring kite high. 

During the past year I have dis- 
cussed this matter with practically 
every large magazine publisher in 
New York and I have yet to find 
two publishers who figure net the 
same way—not because’ of any 
dea of fooling themselves or any- 
one else, but because different 
oints of view exist in different 
ops. 

For example: A_ canvassing 
gent collects $1.50 for a subscrip- 
‘on. His commission is 35 cents. 
‘ut if. he sends in fifty subscrip- 
‘ons in one month he gets an ex- 
tva.xebate or bonus. If he sends 

i h0@tre gets still more—and so 

i» Bese extra rebates are of- 

‘nedote jencouragesteady, care- 

il canvassing. ¢Sonie !publishers 

cure thesevextra: rebates: as over- 


head, as promotion expense or as 
advertising expense and in each 
case the item can be logically 
classified as such. Other publish- 
ers figure all such rebates, bonus- 
es or prize money as commissions 
and deduct them from the gross. 
But can you stop there? How 
about the agency manager who . 
sits in the New York office and 
directs these canvassers? How 
about the stenographers who write 
the letters? How about the sta- 
tionery and supplies required for 
the correspondence with these 
calvassers to keep: them on their 
toes? Shall these items be de- 
ducted, too? And .if so, how 
about the rent, light, heat.and fix- 
tures required by that agency de- 
partment? In short, where -are 
you going to stop? One publisher 
stops here, another there: . Which 
is right? 

And if it were possible (and of 
course all things are possible): to 
draft a schedule which would en- 
compass everything and define net 
exactly, would it tell you any- 
thing? I think not. 

Suppose I employ a skilful can- 
vasser at a salary of $50 a week 
and expenses—his expenses being 
$25 a week—and I send him out 
tu sell my magazine at $1.50 a 
year. And every subscription 
must be sold at the regular price 
of $1.50 a year. 

The first week he gets only 
four subscriptions a day or twen- 
ty-four for the week. Those 
subscriptions have cost me $39 
more than all the money he col- 
lected, or $1.62 per subscription, itt 
addition to all the money he got: 

Next week this. canvasser gets: 
me seven subscriptions 4 ‘day, or 
forty-two for the:week. He col+ 
lects: $63, and as his ‘salary ‘and 
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expenses are $75, I must put up 
$12. These forty-two subscrip- 
tions, this second week, have cost 
me almost 30 cents per subscrip- 
tion more than the subscriber paid. 

Next week this canvasser gets 
twenty a day, or 120 for the week, 
and collects'$180, from which he 
deducts his $75 and I have $105 
for 120 subscriptions averaging 
me 87% cents. 

Now, is the subscriber who paid 


$1.50 for my magazine that first ” 


week any better or any worse 
than the one who subscribed this 
last week? Is the subscription 
on which I netted 87% cents any 
better for the advertiser than the 
one which cost me $1.62 more 
than the $1.50 collected? Most 
assuredly not. Both subscribers 
paid the same amount for the 
same magazine. Both had the dol- 
lar and a half and a desire to buy. 

Take the case of direct sub- 
scriptions, by which I mean sub- 
scriptions which are secured by 
direct solicitation by letter from 
the publisher’s office. 

It is a well-known fact that a 


2 per cent return on such letters 


is about the average. Assume, 
for example, that I prepare a let- 
ter telling about the coming fea- 
tures of my magazine for 1917. 
Both my copy-man and I think it 
is a whirlwind. We send out 
2,000 letters. The postage costs 
$20 at one cent each, and the let- 
ter, addressing, folding, inserting, 
etc., costs $15 more, or $35 in all. 
But for some one of those nine 
hundred and forty-three psycho- 
logical reasons we get only twenty 
subscriptions, or 1 per cent. The 
weather became suddenly warm; 
the color scheme was wrong (and 
that is no idle reason, because I 
have seen the same identical let- 
ter in two colors “pull its head 
off” when in one color it was a 
fizzle); or something was out of 
gear.: 

On these twenty subscriptions I 
would collect, at $1.50 each, $30. 
But my effort cost me $35, so I 
am $5 loser, and I have twenty 
subscriptions for which I did not 
net one sifigle penny. Are these 
subscribers poor circulation? They 
paid the full price. They bought 


INK 


what they wanted. They had no 
overpowering © inducement. I 
think they are just as good, so 
far as the advertiser is concerned 
as any other twenty subscribers, 
and I believe you think so, too. 

I am not so far astray, in this 
idea, however, that I think that 
net has absolutely no meaning at 
all. I know there are periodicals 
which give the agent or agency 
all he collects and pays him a 
bonus on top of that, for unusual 
production. I realize that this 
condition breeds dishonesty among 
canvassers. When an agent is 
getting all the money he collects 
and in addition a bonus of twenty- 
five cents a subscription for all 
his business and he is not required 
to live up to certain standards 
there is an overwhelming tempta- 
tion to sit down and copy town- 
directories, telephone books, etc. 

And remember, gentlemen, even 
in these cases I have cited it is 
not really a matter of net but 
wholly a matter of method. If 
the people really paid the low 
price, if they really wanted the 
publication, it would make no real 
difference whether the publisher 
paid a bonus or not. The whole 
question is summed up in this 
question: “Did the subscribers 
really buy the magazine because 
they wanted it?” And if. they 
did, it is good circulation, no mat- 
ter what it cost the publisher. 

No, net will not give you the 
answer in your search for a 
thumb-rule to measure pulling 
power. 


DUPLICATION OF CIRCULATION 


Another topic we hear discussed 
a great deal, and so far as I can 
discover, the truth of which has 
never actually been tested, is the 
matter .of duplication of circula- 
tion.. Many advertising men are 
under the impression that this du- 
plication is due entirely to club- 
bing offers. This comes from an 
erroneous idea regarding the use 
of clubbing offers by publishers. 
The clubbing offer while adopted 
originally as a device to get cir- 
culation has been turned around 
to-day until it has become a de- 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Speeding Sales 
in Cleveland 
through 


The Plain Dealer 


How It’s Done 


Through a series of 
business-editorials, de- 
signed to encourage (1) 
the reader to appreciate 
and consider advertis- 
ing at its true buying 
value and (2) the man- 
ufacturer and merchant 
to advertise in a human 
and understandable 
way. 


The PLAIN DEALER 
is not only concerned 
with, its own advertis- 
ing income, but with 
that of its advertisers. 
ASK US to send you 
“Speeding Sales in 
Cleveland,” ‘a reprint 
of ‘sales-making ~ arti- 
cles. Every advertiser 
should have a copy. 


Western Advertising Representative: 


JOHN GLASS 
Peoples Gas Bldg., CHICAGO 


Why It’s Done 


The PLAIN DEALER 
believes in advertising 
and thinks it is a good 
thing for a newspaper 
to square its work with 
its convictions. 


By persistently adver- 
tising our own mer- 
chandise—our circula- 
tion and advertising— 
we not only “practice 
what we preach” but 
teach PLAIN 
DEALER readers that 
business-news can be 
made just as interest- 
ing as any news and 
that advertising should 
be considered before 
any purchase is made. 


Eastern Advertising Representative: 
JOHN B. WOODWARD. 
Times Building, NEW YORK 
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ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 
GENERAL OFFICES UNION STOCK YARDS 
GHICAGO, U.S.A. December 5, 1916. 


The Progressive Farmer, . 
Birmingham, Alae Mr. Je Ae Martin. 


Gentleme ns 


Acknowledge receipt of your letter of December 2nd 
in connection with some advertising that Johnson-Dallis 
Company are placing with you this year. 


As a matter of personal information to you, I have 
been a great admirer of Dr. Tait Butler. He has written a 
good many articles on the subject of fertilizer. I recall 
one especially that he wrote in connection with filler that 
was of great benefit to the fertilizer people, and I really 
think of greater benefit to the farmer who was willing to sit 
down and read it and believe a good portion of what Dr. 
Butler had to saye 


It seems that some of the agricultural papers 


rather think it is the latter - as to just what fertilizer 
is, and especially the place that filler mst necessarily 
have in the mamfacture of fertilizer. It has been somewhat 
of a political hobby throughout the larger fertilizer using 
states for some time, and the sooner the agricultural press 
understand the subject the better it will really be for 
everybody. The franimess with which Dr. Butler wrote this 
article was very pleasing to members of the Southern Asso- 
ciation as well as to the writer. 


Yours very truly, 
ARMOUR FERTIL WORKS « 


IT 


Director of Sales. 


Cotton is 20c per pound, cot- 
ton-seed $60 per ton. More- 
over, the South has food for 
man and beast. 
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Don’t Be a Slave to 
Data and Statistics 


“There are three kinds of lies—lies, 
damned lies, and STATISTICS.” 


HERE’S a man who judges a paper 
as it should be judged—by its editorial 
merit. He (and high-class farmers) 
prefer a paper edited with BRAINS. 
They do not depend alone on circula- 
tion claims. 


Our editorial supremacy in the South 
gives us supremacy in class circulation. 


It follows, of course, that we are 
supreme as an advertising medium in 
the South. 


Without “cut rates” or “trade deals” 
we carry more clean, high-class adver- 
tising than any other paper in the 
South. What’s more, we can prove it. 
Make us prove it to you. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


J. A. Martin, Advertising Manager 
Raleigh, N. C. Birmingham, Ala, Dallas, Tex. Memphis, Tenn. 


ae Class Circulation (White ‘People Only) per Week 
Geo. W. Herbert, Inc. Sey D. # Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Western Representatives Ol Cima cae Jr Eastern Representatives 


Conway Building te 381 Fourth Avenue 
Chicago er New York City, N. Y. 
Sr PARSE” 


Member A. B. C. 
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Your Service 


is no small part of the sat- 
isfaction we receive in our 
dealings with you.” 


The above was written to us by a very 
substantial client after two years’ contin- 
uous business relations. In another para- 
graph of their communication they say:— 


Quite the handsomest work 
that has come under our 
observation. 





UR superb plant is now in full swing 
—working DAY and NIGHT shifts 
—creating and producing printing 

for commercial and general purposes of 
a distinctive and impressive character, mak- 
ing deliveries in record time. 


We want some of your trade and know 
you will be agreeably surprised at the 
SERVICE rendered and perfectly satisfied 
with the QUALITY of the finished work. 


Come, let us reasor. together, or arrange an 
interview by phone (3210 Greeley) or write. ° 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 
(Eighth Ave.—33rd to 34th Streets) 
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vice to get a very small amount 
of circulation at a very high net. 
On magazines that are not sold in 
combination I firmly believe there 
is as much duplication of circula- 
tion as on magazines sold in club- 
bing offers. ; 

I heard so much about this du- 
plication that I determined a few 
weeks ago to ascertain exactly 
what the duplication was on a 
few publications, as an indication 
to you of what the actual figures 
might be, and then if you gen- 
tlemen considered it of consider- 
able importance you could carry 
that investigation still further. 
My inquiries among advertising 
men confirmed the impression that 
I was carrying around with me 
that the duplication ran all the 
way from 30 to 75 per cent—this 
very high figure being among 
magazines of a ‘similar nature 
which were sold together in club- 
bing offers and the like. For in- 
stance, magazines like World’s 
Work and Review of Reviews. 
An actual comparison of the lists 
made in New York City, San 
Francisco, Detroit and Chicago 
showed that World’s Work and 
Review of Reviews in those cities 
duplicate less than 2 per cent. In 
this test 17,012 names were com- 
pared, and. there were only 338 


duplications—less than 2 per cent. | 


In the same cities a comparison 
of the Outlook and Review of 
Reviews showed a total of 22,264 
subscriptions, and there weré 478 
duplications. This is a trifle over 
2 per cent. 

Then I took nine cities—Ensley, 
Ala.; Bakersfield, Cal.; Danbury, 
Conn.; Springfield, Ill.; Des 
Moines, Ia.; Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
Rochester, N. Y.; Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Cleveland, Ohio. Those 
cities range in population from 
5,000 to almost 600,000. I secured 
the list of subscribers from the 
Woman’s Home Companion and 
compared it with our own list. 
In Ensley, Ala., a town of 4,850 
population, we have 325 subscrip- 
tions and 4 per cent duplication. 
In Bakersfield, Cal. a town of 
12,000, we have 810 subscriptions 
and 6 per cent duplication. In 
Danbury, Conn.,.a town of 20,000 


population, we have 415 subscrip- 
tions and 8 per cent duplication. 
In Springfield, Ill., a town of 51,- 
000, we have 1,950 subscriptions 
and 6 per cent duplication.. In 
Des Moines, a town of 86,000, we 
have 3,495 subscriptions and 10%4 
per cent duplication. In Grand 
Rapids, with 112,000 population, 
we have 2,962 subscriptions and 
7 per cent duplication. In Roch- 
estér, a town of. 218,000 popula- 
tion, we have 6,807 subscriptions 
and 8 per cent duplication. In 
Minneapolis, Minn., a town of 
301,000 population, we have 14,745 
subscriptions, and 11 per cent du- 
plication. In Cleveland, Ohio, a 
city of 560,000 population, we 
have 17,055 subscriptions and 7 
per cent duplication. Making a 
total for the test of 48,564 sub- 
scriptions and an average dupli- 
cation of 8 per cent. 

I selected the cities of Des 
Moines, Grand Rapids, Roches- 
ter, Minneapolis and Cleveland 
with malice aforethought. I knew 
that in those five cities the Wom- 
an’s Home Companion subscrip- 
tion organization was the most 
efficient in the country, and in 
these five cities our organization 
was likewise the most efficient. I 
know, therefore, that in these five 
cities, if anywhere, the duplica- 
tion would be higher than any- 
where. else in the country and my 
reason for selecting these cities 
was to find out the worst at once. 
I believe, gentlemen, that you 
could take 100,000 other cities and 
make this same sort of a test 
without finding the percentage as 
high as I have found it here by 
thimblerigging the cities selected. 
I have not had an opportunity to 
compare our list with that of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, but I do 
not believe the percentage would 
be any higher there. 

This sort of work, gentlemen, 
should be done by your organiza- 
tion. Naturally a publisher has 
some hesitancy about sending his 
list to the office of another pub- 
lication. There would be no such 
hesitation about sending his list 
to your office. By some very defi- 
nite work of this sort you could 
set at rest forever this matter of 
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duplication, of circulation which 
has agitated: ‘the advertising world 
for many, years. ‘This is a sim- 
ple, dirett*méthod f actually find- 
ing. out the facts, and I should 
bé#yery glad indeed to send my 
list“to your office for that pur- 
pose. 

Another suggested standard of 
measurement for quality is the 
percentage of renewals. And 
there we immediately encounter 
the question: When is a renewal? 

Must the subscription be con- 
tinuous without a break? Or 
must it be renewed within three 
months or six months? How 
about the subscriber who goes off, 
flirts with your competitor’s mag- 
azine and comes back a year later 
a sadder and wiser subscriber? 
Is that subscription one year -la- 
ter a renewal? 

Father subscribes this year; 
son-in-law, who lives next door, 
subscribes next year. They pass 
the magazines across from one 
house to the other. Is that a 
renewal? 

John Jones dies, and his widow 
remarries and sends in a _ sub- 
scription from her new address. 
Is that a renewal? Who is going 
to know unless she says so? 

At luncheon in New York, re- 
cently, Mr. Eastman stated that 
he was preparing an investigation 
of twenty-five thousand homes 
throughout the country in an en- 
deavor to find out what maga- 
zines were good, bad or worse. 
That investigation, gentlemen, is 
going to cost thousands of dol- 
lars. Paid, carefully trained in- 
vestigators* will visit these homes. 
And when they are through these 
gentlemen will be right where 
they are to-day—they and you and 
we will know no more, because 
Mr. Eastman and his associates 
are losing sight of the big item: 
human vanity. 

Furthermore, what can a test 
on 25,000 homes prove? If. the 
figures are correct, we have ap- 
proximately one hundred million 
people in these United States. 
They average five to a family—in 
short, twenty million families. 
Mr. Eastman proposes to visit 
25,000 of these twenty million— 
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or one one-hundredth of one per 
cent. Can a test on such a small 
percentage of the population real.-. 
ly tell the true story? 

The only thing that will_get an 
advertisement read is the reader’s 
interest. If the subscriber buys 
the magazine,and pays the price 
he'll read it. And if the maga- 
zine holds his interest, stirs his 
brain or provides recreation he 
will like it and respect it and the 
advertisements in it. If the mag- 
azine wakes him up, if it has a 
personality which pleases him he 
is subconsciously influenced by 
the advertising in that periodical. 
And this fact is so fundamental 
that I do not believe it will be 
questioned. 

After twenty years’ experience 
in circulation management on 
several of our best-known maga- 
zines, during which time I have 
given infinite study to this prob- 
lem of supplying a magazine with 
selling-power, I regret to say that 
I know of no rule of thumb by 
which pulling-power can be esti- 
mated in advance. I wish I did, 
because if net would do the trick, 
or the percentage of renewals 
would bring more results for ad- 
vertisers I believe I know enough 
about circulation-getting to secure 
the maximum net or the maxi- 
mum percentage of renewals. 
And I’d do it quick if it would 
get my magazine anywhere. 

Gentlemen, the only standard 
of medsurement of a magazine’s 
quality is the editor. He is the 
man who puts the pull into the 
advertising pages. e is the one 
who attracts the crowd into your 
store, so the people will buy your 
goods. If he does not know his 
business, if he does not know how 
to make people want to come into 
your store, if he does not bring 
them in in a receptive mood, you 
will find it difficult to sell them 
your merchandise. 

One more high spot I should 
like to touch, and that is the argu- 
ment™'we hear about forced cir- 
culation, Generally this remark is 
made scornfully, as if there were 
some circulations which were not 
forced and some which ‘were. 
(Continued on page 125) 
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pithdut imposing too heavy a tax on the print- 
ing appropriation is a problem the solution of 
which many an advertiser has found. in 


Ropcroft 
Antique 


White or India — Wiove or Laid 


@ This is an unusually attractive sheet, having 
many of the characteristics of genuine hand-made 
papers. The color is clear; the finish delightful 
both to the touch and to the sight. The bulking 
qualities impart a suggestion of luxury and add 
impressiveness: to the text. Line cuts and deco- 
rations show to remarkable advantage on the 


Roycroft surface. The water-mark contributes to. 


the advertising efficiency of this crafty stock. 


The Holiday Issue of our House-Organ, “Paragrafs’ 
in colors and attractively illustrated, 
is printed on Roycroft Antique. We should be pleased 


to send you a copy, both as a sample of this stock and 
as an exponent of the Whitaker Service. 


The TAhitaker Paper Company 


Cincinnati, @bio 
Birmingham Detroit Atlanta 
Bap State Division . e s Boston 
Smith, Dixon Division - 2 Baltimore 


New York Office—Fifth Avenue Building Chicago Office—Peoples’ Gas Building 


YEW WANS | 
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ee February (Washington and Lincoln) Num- 
ber of COMFORT will contain striking 
feature articles about the two men who stand 


First -in the Hearts 
of Their Countrymen 


— articles of the deepest interest to our patriotic 
farm and small-town readers. And in addition 
there will be good Valentine features,- much 
fiction—and the nineteen regular departments. 


Despite the staggering cost of paper and ink, 
this February issue will be as large in every way 
and better than any we ever before published. 


PAVANIA Wa wud WU ry 





COMFORT Stands Today 


First in the Hearts 
~ of Country Women 


It is gaining in strength steadily, due to the 
broad-gauge policy of keeping quality up and 
price down, to subscribers and advertisers alike 
—in spite of the rising cost of publishing. 


We unreservedly recommend the February 
issue of COMFORT to you. It will pay big.: 
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W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
New York Office: 1628 Aeolian Hall. Chicago Offite: 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
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THE “First in the First City” 


NEw YoRK WORLD 


For nearly EIGHT YEARS (to be exact for 
Ninety-Four Consecutive Months) the New York 
World has Led all Competitors in Volume of Adver- 
tising, as is shown by the monthly reports of the 
Statistical Bureau of the New York Evening Post. 
Here are the figures for 


NOVEMBER 


mm 1 142,590 ts 


This is a GAIN over its own record for 
November, 1915, of 194,049 lines, or a 


Two-Million Line Gain 


(to be exact, 2,058,909 lines gain) since January 1, 1916. 











BUYING POWER, which is what makes.a 
Newspaper Great, depends upon circulation. In 
New York it is concentrated in the WORLD, which 
leads all Morning Newspapers, as is shown by a com- 
parison of the Government Sworn Statements of 
October 1. 


CIRCULATION 


FIRST 3 OS OSX 4 Daily 
with * Average 








WHY does the NEW YORK WORLD “Get the Business?” 
. BECAUSE 


IT PAYS ADVERTISERS 
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Farmers Showing Resentment at 
Cost of Distribution 


The Tone of Letters Which Have Recently Been Received at Washing- 
ton—Facts of Concern for Every Manufacturer 


Based on an Interview With 


Charles J. Brand 


Chief of the’ United States Office of Markets, Washington, D. C. 


"THERE is a message for man- 
ufacturers and advertisers in 
the “milk strike” that occurred in 
New York last fall. This, in sub- 
stance, is the view of Charles J. 
Brand, Chief of the United States 
Office of Markets, as outlined in 
an interview with a representative 
of Printers’ Inx. As Mr. Brand 
sees it—and by virtue of his po- 
sition he ought to know—the milk 
strike, so called, is merely an- 
other manifestation of the grow- 
ing unrest among the farmers 
over the high cost of distribution. 
It is a form of unrest that was 
more or less vague for a time, 
but that has latterly become very 
tangible. 


The “milk strike,” to. get back 
to our text, is a form of protest 
which has recently been forced to 
the attention of the public in New 


York and other large cities. 
Briefly, it consists in an attempt 
on the part of farmers and other 
milk producers to force the dis- 
tributors in the cities—the middle- 
men, as it were—to pay a higher 
wholesale price for milk “at the 
source.” In the effort to get bet- 
ter prices on the farms or at the 
shipping points, some of the milk 
producers have even resorted to 
methods savoring of the “night 
riding” which has been employed 
to a similar end by Kentucky to- 
bacco-growers. 

Chief Brand interprets the sit- 
uation thus: “The average milk 
producer realizes that the ulti- 
mate consumer in the city is pay- 
ing all that he. should for his 
milk and he feels that inasmuch 
as it is patent that the producer is 
not getting what he regards as his 
just share of the price paid by the 
ultimate consumer, the responsi- 
bility must rest with the go-be- 
tween or distributor: 
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have the milk producers on the 
farms been made restive by the 
sight of the machinery employed 
in distribution, The farmer who 
believes that he is underpaid sees 
the costly motor trucks used by 
the city distributors, the wuni- 
formed deliverymen, the luxuri- 
ous appointments of the city sales 
rooms, etc,, and he is beginning 
to ask himself ‘Is all this neces- 
sary?’ ” 

This milk situation has been 
cited because it is so timely, even 
if this particular manifestation 
has to do with the “selling end” 
on the farms rather than the 
“buying end.” But that precisely 
this same sentiment pervades the 
rural population with respect to 
its purchases is attested by great 
numbers of letters reaching vari- - 
ous offices of the United States 
Department of Agriculture gnd 
more especially by a recent change 
of attitude on the part of the De- 
partment itself. That the Office 
of Markets, recently reorganized 
and expanded into one of the most 
important branches of the nation- 
al government, is coming out as 
boldly as it now does in favor of 
direct buying by the farmer, even 
if he has to join a club or co-op- 
erative organization to do it, 
speaks volumes for the trend in 
the rural market, if one knows 
how to translate it. 


STRENGTH OF SENTIMENT FOR DIRECT 
y BUYING 


When the farmers began some 
years back to flirt with collective 
buying and co-operation as a 
means of cutting the “spread” be- 
tween the factory and the ulti-. 
mate consumer, some of the mar- 
keting experts in the Agricultural 
Department were disposed to help 
the movement along, and one field 
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agent went so far as to organize 
a rural. community in Pennsyl- 
vania on the direct, joint-buying 
basis with the idea that it might 
serve as a model for others. 
Then, with a rush, came the oppo- 
sition of the nationally organized 
retailers in various lines, who 
saw the menace to trade in regu- 
lar retail channels. Organizations 
such as the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association and the Imple- 


ment and Vehicle Dealers’ Asso-. 


ciation were very active in pro- 
test against the propaganda—so 
much so that the Departmental 
promoters lost their nerve and lay 
low for a considerable time. 
That the Department, via its 
Office of Markets and Rural Re- 
organization, is now out in the 
open in favor of direct buying 
and like methods of cutting the 
cost of distribution can have but 
one meaning—namely, that the 


sentiment for this sort of thing 
has grown sd strong among the 
farmers that the Department can- 
not longer ignore it if the insti- 
tution is to hold its reputation as 


the disinterested servitor of the 
farmers. Of course, the Federal 
experts on purchasing and distri- 
bution are trying to sugar-coat 
the pill for the retailers by ex- 
playning that they advocate direct 
dealing only under circumstances 
where the local merchants refuse 
to grant special quantity discounts 
for club purchases or collective 
buying, but any business man can 
surmise how satisfactory this 
half-a-loaf proposition is to the 
average merchant, especially the 
merchant who has been converted 
to uniform or standardized prices. 


DEPARTMENTAL BULLETINS AIM AT 
CHEAPER DISTRIBUTION 


Catering to the insistence of the 
farmers for more direct and 
cheaper distribution, we find the 
Department of Agriculture issu- 
ing, within the past few weeks, a 
bulletin on “Business Practice 
and Accounts for Co-operative 
Stores.” This has followed close 
upon the heels of “The Co-op- 
erative Purchase of Farm Sup- 
plies,” which latter, not content 
with urging the farmers to “elim- 
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inate waste” by co-operative buy- 
ing, 2lso touched upon the co-op- 
erative warehouse as a means of 
facilitating purchases in quantity 
and hinted at the possibilities of 
co-operative manufacturing in 
certain lines. Advertisers who 
desire to chart all the trade cur- 
rents that influence rural distri- 
bution may do well to obtain 
copies of these two documents 
and others of like’ character that 
are to follow. 

As Printers’ INK has looked 
into the situation, it has appeared 
more complex than indicated on 
the surface. For example, if, on 
the one hand, the manufacturer 
who prefers to sell through regu- 
lar retail channels foresees pos- 
sible disturbance to his channels 
of distribution, on the other hand, 
he may find an automatic read- 
justment of his relations to mail- 
order competition. Correspond- 
ence coming to Washington and 
the reports of “field agents” who 
have spent the past six months 
close to the soil, attribute no 
small measure of the success of 
the big. mail-order houses to this 
self-same restiveness on the part 
of the farmers over the high cost 
of distribution via retail “chan- 
nels. And certainly this line of 
argument has this in its favor, 
that it is the one logic that ex- 
plains why it is that so many 
farmers have turned deaf ears to 
all appeals to support the local 
tradesmen “because they pay taxes 
in the community,” etc. 

There has been so much talk 
of late about the farmers who 
boast stone gate-posts, private 
electric-light plants and fleets of. 
automobiles that some people have 
lost sight of the great rank and 
file that drag down the average 
net farm income to that modest 
$600 per year, and the letters that 
have come to Washington show 
that there is a surprising propor- 
tion of these everyday farmers 
who are jealous of the prosperity 
of. the tradesmen in the nearby 
towns. If the local retailer lives 
in a better house than the gen- 
eral run of his customers, dresses 
his children more showily and 

(Continued on page 79) 
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December 16, 1916. 
RATE ANNOUNCEMENT 


Beginning February 16, 1917, or with the May 
1917 issue, the rate for advertising in The American 
Magazine will be: 


$ 3.00 per line. 

429.00 per column. 
825.00 per double column 
1200.00 per page. 


This rate is based on a guaranteed circulation of 
more than 600,000 net paid. 


Advertisers who place their orders by February 
15, 1917, may buy space at the present rate of $2.50 
a line; $950 a page, up to and including the August, 
1917, issue. 


We are now selling more. than 650,000 copies a 
month; and the demand for The American Magazine 
is increasing faster than it can be supplied. 


OAe * 
American 
MAGAZINE 


LEE W. MAXWELL, Advertising Manager 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Circulation Jugglers!! - 


Under the above title one of Chicago’s newspapers in flaming type 
tries to prove that the only newspapers that are NOT jugglers of figures 
of circulation are those that belong to the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
the so-called A. B. C. 

The fact is, however, that dishonest newspaper publishers still juggle 
figures of circulation even after an audit by the A. B. C. because, it 
seems, that the A. B. C. does not attest to the number of newspapers sold 
at actual full subscription prices as published in the newspapers. 

A truthful incident will show how dishonest newspapers juggle the 
figures of circulation without the A. B. C. being able to detect it. The 
writer of this article on a Monday morning asked for the Sunday paper 
of the preceding day at a newsstand in a hotel in a popular winter 
resort in Indiana. The lady in charge of the newsstand handed the 
writer a Sunday paper of the previous day but she refused to accept 
any pay for it. The regular price is five cents. In astonishment, the 
writer inquired how it was that the newsstand did not ask money for 
that paper, and the lady answered that the newsstand had made up its 
account and had sent in the money to pay for all the papers the stand 
had sold and that the papers left over did not cost anything, so the stand 
could afford to give them away then. Thereupon the writer asked for 
two other Sunday papers of different publishers and the newsstand lady 
handed out two more papers without asking or receiving any money 
for either newspaper. This is the plain truth. 

Each of those three newspaper publishers enters as sold all of the 
papers sent to that newsstand because the newsstand does not return any 
paper as unsold. But actually many of the papers received by the stand 
are NOT SOLD AT ALL, and the newsstand is asked and does only pay 
for the papers actually sold. The publisher simply accepts from the 
newsstand less money than the cost would be of all of the papers sent 
to the stand. The publisher accepts less than the regular wholesale price 
for papers sent out. The- price accepted by the publisher varies 
according to the number of papers sent out and the number actually sold. 
In some instances itis very small, as small as one cent for every ten 
papers. But the dishonest publisher includes All of the papers sent out 
as actually circulated, because none of those papers sent out are returned 
to the publisher. THE FRAUD IS QUITE EVIDENT. Papers not sold 
by newsstands are not returned to dishonest publishers. The latter there- 
upon list all unreturned vapers as if they had been sold. In this way 
the circulation figures ure swelled by hundreds, by thousands, and, in 
some cases, by hundreds of thousands of copies. Of course, this sort of 
circulation is waste and does the advertiser no good at all, because the 
papers not sold by newsstands do not go into circulation. They go to the 
rag dealer, who buys them at a low price per pound, and sells them to. 
the paper mill, where they are made over into paper. Nobody ever reads 
them. 

It is evident that a dishonest publisher can deceive the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations or any other auditor if the audit does not include a careful 
analysis of the money received by the publisher from the sale of news- 
papers. A mere statement of the number of papers sent out by the pub- 
lisher and not returned to the publisher will not discover the fraud 
practiced by the dishonest publisher. 
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The semi-annual statement rendered to the United States Government 
does not discover such a fraud because it takes account only of the net 
paid circulation after deducting returns, but does not take account of the 
actual price per copy received by the. publisher. The statement to the 
government, therefore, does more harm than good. It invites fraud. In 
order to be of real value, the statement to the government should be made 
to include, by law, only such papers as are actually sold and paid for at 
the regular price as published in the newspaper. If the law were changed 
and compelled publishers to do as stated above, then dishonest publishers 
could not include newspapers sent out and not returned, but entered sold 
to a reader, unless dishonest publishers would swear ‘falsely or would 
falsify their books of accounts. The government law should also be so 
changed that a fund is created out of which the money could be taken 
by the: government to prosecute dishonest publishers. 

The Illinois Staats Zeitung does not seek advertising based upon claims 
made by it,in its government reports. It knows that these reports are 
unreliable, and, therefore, does not use them. As soon as one single 
report to the government is unreliable and there are many at present that 
are unreliable, it follows that no government report can be considered 
absolutely reliable. The Illinois Staats Zéitung does not seek advertising 
because of any statement by the Audit Bureau of Circulations. The 
Illinois Staats Zeitung does not belong to the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
If.the Audit Bureau of Circulations would attest only to the actual number 
of newspapers sold at the regular price as published by the newspaper, 
then the report to the Audit Bureau of Circulations would be quite 
valuable. - 

The Illinois Staats Zeitung does seek advertising based upon a 
written statement made by Price, Waterhouse & Co., Public Accountants, 
with offices in many of the largest cities in the world. This statement 
of Price, Waterhouse &-Co. says that Price, Waterhouse & Co. examined 
the circulation books as well as the cash books of the publishers of the 
Illinois Staats Zeitung and in this statement Price, Waterhouse & Co. 
give the actual net paid circulation of the Illinois Staats Zeitung. It is 
very evident that a statement of circulation which includes only the 
papers actually sold at regular prices as published and for which the 
cash books show that the money has actually been received by the pub- 
lisher, is reliable. But when such a statement is signed by Price, Water- 
house & Co., then it becomes very reliable. 

«The Illinois Staats Zeitung is prepared to furnish advertisers free 
with the original certificate or statement signed by Price, Waterhouse & 
Co. for inspection, or to send copies of said statement to any advertiser 
who desires to have one. 

We trust that advertisers will carefully read this dissertation. We 
want the truth known. We want the whole truth known, not merely a 
vart of the truth. The more publicity that is given to the fraud practiced 
in circulation statements the better it will please us. 


ILLINOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
24-26-28 So. Fifth Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Your Copy of the 1917 
Issue of 


Mahin’s Advertising 
Data Book 


Is Now Ready for You 


Beneath the covers are facts upon facts, the 
newest, livest, advertising information. Here 
you find that data which you have use for 
every day, but with which no efficient man’s 
memory should be burdened. Here is a partial 
list of the contents—Magazine, Newspaper and 
Bill Posting Rates—Automobiles by States— 
Dealers by Lines and States—Engraving Data 
—Family Incomes and Expenditures—Wages 
—Paper Sizes, Weights and Qualities—Painted Sign Data—Parcel Post 
Data—Populations by Occupations, Religion, Age, Color and Nativity— 
Postage Rates and Rules—Poster Data—Proof-readers’ Marks—Street 
Car Data—Five Tests of Advertisements—Type Faces—Trade Marks, 
Copyrights, Etc—Wealth, Production and Distribution in United 
States for 1915—Words to Square Inch of Different Body Types. 


Mahin’s Advertising Data Book has 260 pages. Legibly printed on high 
quality Bible-paper stock, bound in black leather, gold stamped. Vest 
Pocket Size 514x254 inches. COMPLETE, $2.00. 


My other book ADVERTISING-SELLING THE CONSUMER has 
been entirely rewritten. Every writer of advertising—every seller of 
merchandise—every business owner, employer, employee—needs this 
book. Besides describing and interpreting the Buying Group—how to 
create it and how to control it—it outlines the fundamentals of ad- 
vertising in its entirety, with relation to YOU and your own method of 
directing its potency. Get this book. Read it. Study it—and your 
work will refresh with the tonic of newer, broader worth-while selling. 


SPECIAL FREE INSPECTION OFFER 


Both books are practical. I use them in my every-day work of di- 
recting national advertising campaigns. You want these books if they 
can help you. Simply tear out this page, write your name and address 
on the margin. The books will go to you post-paid. At the end of 
five days you send me $4.00 or you return the books. How could I 
make a fairer offer? 


JOHN LEE MAHIN 
6 EAST 39th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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mayhap owns a more expensive 
make of automobile, some of 
the farmers, it is shown, are 
going to get nervous over the 
spectacle and purely by way of 
resentment are going to spend 
their money in Chicago, regard- 
less of any “get together” move- 
ment on- the part of the local 
board of trade. 


JEALOUS OF HIGHER LIVING STAND- 
ARDS 


To indicate to what surprising 
lengths this reasoning: may carry 
the farmer, it may be noted that 
an exceptionally intelligent and 
prosperous farmer recently criti- 
cized to a_ representative of 
Printers’ INK the sales system 
that was employed by a given 
house in soliciting his trade. Said 
the kicker: “That salesman would 
come around years ago in the 
finest kind of a rubber-tired bug- 
gy and later it was an automo- 
bile. He smoked fine cigars, and 
he would loaf around all the 
morning talking to me. And I 
would have paid for all that if I 


had bought of him. But, no, sir, . 


I buy of the mail-order house.” 
One realization that comes, too, 
to the man whe gets the view- 
point of the farmer in his new 
fetish about the unduly high cost 
of distribution is that in the mind 
of such a purchaser the low prices 
of the catalogue house do not be- 
get the suspicion that is engen- 
dered in other quarters. The 
average city man, familiar with 
city prices, who sees the low quo- 
tations of the mail-order house on 
clothing, shoes, stoves or any 
other commodity of commonly 
known value instantly jumps’ to 
the conclusion that the low figures 
in the catalogue must indicate in- 
ferior quality. The rural resident, 
on the other hand, has no such 
misgivings. In the light of his 
convictions the higher prices in 
the retail store simply signify un- 
due profit and undue selling ex- 
pene: Country people are most- 
“plain folks” in their ,buying 
tabite The sort of service that 
finds expression in a liveried foot- 
man at the curb to open the car 
doors not only does not appeal to 
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them, but all like expenditures for 
“atmosphere” and prestige only 
deepen their conviction that “it’s 
all wrong” from the standpoint of 
economical buying. C. E.. Bas- 
sett, Uncle Sam’s specialist in 
co-operative buying, may be ac- 
cepted as reflecting this rural 
viewpoint when he says: “If peo- 
ple insist upon being waited upon, 
they must expect to pay those 
who thus serve them.” 

Another incident, to show how 
benighted some people really are. 
A. while ago .a_ representative 
of Printers’ INK overheard one 
farmer or near-farmer discuss- 
ing with another the newly an- 
announced list-price of the Ford 
touring car. “Do you know,” 
asked the one, “what that car 
really costs to produce?” and 
then, answering his own question, 
he continued, “Just $123, I am 
told. All the rest that we pay is 
for agents’ commissions and dis- 
tribution expenses and profits. 
Ford would have cut the price 
even more if it was not for the 
fact that the manufacturers of 
the other automobiles went to the 
steel companies and told them 
that if Ford was allowed to put 
his prices any lower they would 
be put out of business.” 

The speaker in this instance 
was not a backwoods farmer, but 
a Congressman-farmer, who hap- 
pens to have a place on the House 
Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, and who is, con- 
sequently, one of the lawmakers 
who are “sitting on” the Stephens 
bill. It is a fair guess that if we 
could go to the core we would 
find this rural-resentment against 
the present cost of distribution as 
one of the main influences against 
all proposed legislation for the 
standardization of prices. Sure- 
ly, it has not escaped the notice 
of manufacturers who have gone 
to Washington to testify before 
Congressional committees that 
they have been questioned close- 
ly, perhaps impudently, as to their 
costs of production and the mar- 
gins of jobbers and retailers. 
This has been true not merely of 
the hearings on the Stephens bill 
but likewise of the hearings that 
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If the 


British 
arket 


Interests you, 
let me send you 


“A TRIBUTE FROM 
HEROES” 


and 


“APPEALING TO 
WOMENFOLK” 











—two pieces of 
strong evidence 
concerning 


OHNBULL 


(LONDON, ENGLAND) 








ADVT. RATE 
$750 PER PAGE 











Philip. Emanuel 


Advertisement Manager 
ODHAMS LIMITED 


85-94, LONG ACRE 
LONDON, W.C. 











preceded the passage of the Clay- 
ton Act, the hearings on the orig- 
inal Oldfield bill, etc. In the back 
of their heads, put there by the 
voters at home, those inquisitors 
had the bugbear of the high cost 
of distribution. Probably not a 
Congressman, if he could not 
have looked behind the advertised 
price, but what would have. con- 
ceded that the Ingersoll watch at 
$1 was fine value, but that spread 


; between 57 cents and $1 has been 


disturbing and has enlisted a cer- 
tain sympathy for any selling in- 
terest that purports to cut the 


| cost of distribution. 


RETAILERS FOSTER HOSTILITY 


Difference between city and 
country conditions governing the 
delivery of merchandise to the ul- 
timate consumer is doing its bit 
to: get the whole question of the 
cost of distribution on the nerves 
of rural residents. Everybody, 
the country folks included, knows 
to what lengths of convenience 
and promptness the delivery sys- 
tem of the up-to-date urban mer- 
chant has been carried. On the 
other hand, the rural resident in 
most instances does his own de- 
livering or stands the expense of 
it, direct. Like as not, after he 
has driven to town to make his 
purchase the man behind the 
counter says blandly, “Got the 
wagon right outside, have you?” 
and thereupon he proceeds to 
save most of the paper and twine 
and excelsior that would go into 
the packing of the same goods for 
residential delivery. Sometimes 
it happens that the farmer has the 
extent of this delivery expense 
brought home to him rather force- 
fully. For instance, a farmer 
who produces considerable butter 
for a nearby market relates that 
when he recently protested to the 
city merchant who handles his 
product to the effect that the re- 
tailer’s profit was excessive, he 
had this come-back: “You do not 
seem to appreciate the expenses I 
have—telephone orders and auto- 
mobile deliveries and_ sanitary 
cartons, etc. Why, it is costing 
me $8 a day to operate my motor 
delivery, and as I am selling 200 
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THEY READ IT 


The Economy 


of advertising in The Youth’s 
Companion is due to the fact 
that All the Family—Boys and 
Girls, Fathers and Mothers— 
read it every week. 
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Another Great Newspaper 
gets behind a 


FOOD SHOW 


as a phase of its 
merchandising service 
to manufacturers— 


The Des Moines 





Register & Tribune 


with the co-operation of the Des 
Moines Retail Grocers’ Bureau, the 
Iowa State College, and the State Uni- 
versity of lowa, will stage a Food 
Show and Household Exposition at 
Des Moines Coliseum. 


Jan. 30 to Feb. 3, 1917 


is open to the exhibition and 
ye of all reliable food 
products and household appliances. 
NTERTAINMENT of an_ educa- 
tional character will be furnished 
by well-known lecturers on Domestic 
Science and Household Economics. A 
baby health contest and child — 
lectures, and a baking contest, will be 
features. Music will be furnished 
each evening. 
‘N° less than 25,000 people will at- 
tend this show and pay 10 cents 
for the privilege. They will come 
in a receptive mood—willing to listen 
to the merits of your product and to 
test its quality. 


EXHIBIT SPACE IS FREE 
* Write for prospectus and condition 
of exhibition. 


i iy 4 show, connected with advertis- 
in offers the manufacturer an 
Pl opportunity to establish a 
better sale of his products in Des 
Moines. 


DES MOINES 
REGISTER & TRIBUNE 
80,000 Daily—62,000 Sunday 
Des Moines, lowa 
I. A. KLEIN, 
earussias” eg New York, »N- %. 


Gass, 
Peoples én “Ride, Chicago, Ill. 














pounds of butter per day that 
means an expense. of 4 cents per 
pound on that item alone.” 

Even when he orders by mail 
the farmer “pays the freight.” He 
foots the postage or. express or 
freight. bill and, if the goods be 
bulky, he must haul them from 
the nearest freight station or pay 
somebody else to do it for him. 
But in the case of mail-order 
purchases the farmer feels that 
he is compensated, by the reduced 
price of the article, for this fetch- 
ing and carrying. What he ob- 
jects to is being compelled to bear 
his share of the retail merchants’ 
delivery expense when he derives 
none of the benefit. Similarly, 
the mail-order house plays up the 
fact that exceptional values are 
given because the purchaser pays 
spot cash, but it is. seldom that 
the farmer can get a discount for 
cash from his local merchant. 
He may or may not be called 
upon to pay interest on deferred 
payments if he buys on time, but 
it is a safe guess that he gets no 
cut in price for cash. 


PARCEL-POST HAS OPENED FARMERS’ 
EYES 


A new influence in the country- 
side that has, these past few years, 
set many a farmer to thinking on 
this whole question of the cost of 
distribution is found in the farm- 
to-city service of the parcel- 
post. Many rural residents have 
been trying their hands at selling 
direct to consumers such products 
as fruit, vegetables, butter, eggs, 
poultry, etc. In most instances 
these marketers tried at the out- 
set to get for their produce prices 
on a par with top retail prices in 
town. It wasn’t long before the 
farmers were told by the postal 
authorities and other well-wish- 
ers of the system that this sort of 
thing would not do. Producers on 
the farm were told bluntly that 
city consumers would not go to 
the trouble of ordering from the 
country and paying the parcel- 
post charges unless they were 
given substantial concessions in 
prices in comparison with the re- 
tail prices in the city markets. 
The country folk who are: mak- 
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ing a go of this direct selling have 
accepted this dictum, but they are 
isking if what is sauce for the 
goose is not sauce for the gander. 
lf they do their buying unaided 
by expensive salesmen, alluring 
how windows, the blaze of elec- 
iric lights and a delivery system 
that dispatches a motor-car to de- 
liver a spool of thread, they ar- 
cue, in their elementary way, that 
something ought to be knocked 


off the price, just as the city con-. 


sumer wants something off when 
he buys of them. - 


CO-OPERATION IS IN THE AIR 


That this restlessness of the 
farmers over the cost of distri- 
bution is manifesting itself in 
something more than talk is evi- 
denced by the fact that the latest 
figures of the Department of Ag- 
riculture show that there are in 
the United States to-day more 
than 11,000 farm organizations 
that are endeavoring to cut down 
the middleman’s toll, and of this 
11,000 about 2,000 are strictly co- 
operative—that is, are conducted 
by the farmers for their own ben- 
efit, and with profits divided on 
the basis of patronage rather than 
on the. capital invested. - Counting 
co-operative or joint selling as 
well as collective buying the farm- 
ers’ organizations are doing a 
business of upward of $1,500,- 
000,000 per year. Department ex- 
perts on distribution tell Print- 
zrs’ INK that the mortality of. co- 
operative enterprises is very 
much less than it was some years 
ago, when the co-operative store 
boom collapsed. The attitude of 
the Department is that for farm- 
ers to buy supplies in car lots in 
order to save money is “funda- 
mentally correct,” and the Gov- 
ernment is going ahead and show- 
ing the farmers how it can be 
done to the best advantage. 


Professor Muensterberg Dead 


Professor Hugo Muensterberg, di- 
rector of the Harvard _University 
psychological laboratory, died on De- 
cember 16, while addressing a class at 
Radcliffe College. He was the author 
of a number of books, including “Psy- 
chology and Industrial Efficiency.” 
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“PUNCH” OFFICE 
London 
December 23rd, 1916° 


Mr. “Punch” and_ his 
Advertisement Manager 
extend the Season’s 
Greetings, sincerest good 
wishes for a happier New 
Year and their warmest 
thanks to the hundreds of 
Advertisers, Advertising 
Agents and Advertising 
Managers who have so 
willingly helped in mak- 
ing 1916 the 9th consecu- 
tive year of Notable In- 
crease of Advertising 
Revenue—this year’s In- 
crease being so substan- 
tial that it is of itself 
greater than the Entire 
Advertising Revenue of 
“PUNCH” for the 
Whole Year 1909. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager “ Punch” 
IO Bouverie Street 
London, E.C., England 
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Concentrate Your 


Selling Talk 


You wouldn’t stand at a 
crowded crossing and cry out 
your wares to the passing 
throngs. Only an occasional 
one would show a buying 
interest. 


Then why do it with your 
printed sales-talks? Why scat- 
ter to the four winds the mes- 
sage that should go straight 
to the men who buy or con- 
trol the buying of power plant 
equipment ? 


PRAGTIGAL 
ENGINEER 


is the medium to reach 22,500 
of these men. Its business 
and editorial policies have de- 
veloped their confidence. It 
makes no “cut-rate” or “club- 
bing” offers. 


Its circulation is guaranteed 
under a refund penalty. It 
offers a creative and sensible 
advertising service. 


Write for a sample copy and 
circulation statement. 


TECHNICAL 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


537 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 




















Chain-Store Merger 


Merrill, Lynch & Co., New Yori:, 
have purchased the Jones Bros, Tea 
compeny, Grand Union Tea Company, 
Globe Grocery Stores, Anchor Potter, 
Company and Jones Bros. Importin: 
Company. The amount involved ; 
about $10,000,000 and will result in th 
consolidation of the above companies 
into the Jones Bros. Tea Company. 

The chains acquired operate 25: 
stores and have 3,500 direct agent: 
ranking, it is said, as the largest dis- 
tributor of teas and coffees in th: 
United States. About 80 per cent o/ 
the merchandise sold is prepared in 
the main plant in Brooklyn, where a!! 
kinds of groceries are packed for re- 
tailing. The company also makes it 
own boxes, cartons, tin cans and many 
of its premiums. 

Two of the companies in the merger, 
the Grand Union Tea Company and 
the Jones Bros. Tea Company, were 
established in 1872. The first store of 
the Woolworth chain was started in 
1879. no py 4 Jones, who has_ been 
active head for fifteen years, will con 
tinue as president. 


Wells-Fargo “Spirit of Christ- 
mas” Copy 


Wells, Fargo & Co. is running a one- 
time order Christmas advertisement in 
the newspapers of all cities of the 
United States of more than ‘15,000 in- 
habitants. It is headed ‘The Spirit of 
Christmas,” and the text is built- around 
John Peerybingle, the faithful carrier 
of parcels in Dickens’ “The Cricket on 
the Hearth.” John, according to the 
text, typified personal service in his day 
—but the expansion of express service 
to its present magnitude would have 
been .far beyond John’s imagination, 
says the copy. The advertisement is 
nine inches by three columns, and in- 
cludes a line sketch of the sturdy, 
besmocked,  legginged John, his 
cart, and local color applicable to the 
generation. 


Irving and Swann Join 
~  ‘Touzalin 


Herbert S. Irving, field representa- 
tive, and William B. Swann, of the copy 
staff, have left the Mahin Advertising 
Company, Chicago, to join the Charles 
H. Touzalin Agency, also of Chicago, as 
partners. Mr. Irving becomes vice-pres- 
ident and Mr. Swann will have charge 
of copy production. 


Merger of Newspaper Specials 


The Eastern office of Knill-Chamber- 
lain-Hunter, Inc., has been consolidated 
with the Eastern office of the Big Four 
Special Agency, and will be known as 
Knill-Chamberlain, Inc. . E. Cham- 
berlain and P. L. Apgar will be the 
— of the new organization ‘in the 

ast. 
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Five Big Cities In One 


Swift in the race of progress are the five boroughs 


of Greater New York. 


Manhattan is larger than Chicago; Brooklyn 
has outstripped Philadelphia; The Bronx, with 
sensational growth, is almost a Cleveland; Queens 
outranks Minneapolis; Richmond equals Dallas. 


To cover intensively this greatest of markets 
with one persistently effective medium, use the 


New York City Telephone Directory 


If you are an advertising agent or an advertiser 
and have not investigated the possibilities of such 
advertising, you are overlooking a real medium 
that is consistently bringing results to its hun- 
dreds of satisfied advertisers. 


Why not find out more about the possibilities 
of the telephone book ? 


The next issue goes to press January 23, 1917. 
For information; telephone, call or write 


New York Telephone Company 
Telephone, Cortlandt 12000 


Directory Advertising f % 15 Dey Street 
Department e! 4, New York City 
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Flour’s Food-value Advertised 


The Ballard & Ballard Company, 
Louisville flour miller, is advertising 
the high food value of flour, using dia- 
grams to show. comparative units of 
energy content, water content and cash 
value from the food angle of flour, 
eggs, etc. 


F. G. Hudson With “Concrete” 


F. G. Hudson, formerly advertising 
manager of Engineering and Contracting, 
Chicago, has joined the staff of Concrete, 
Detroit, and will handle the Middle- 
Western territory, with headquarters in 
the Chicago office. ; 


Pyrene to Treble Its Capital 


The Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
has called a meeting of its stockholders 
for January 2 to vote on the proposal to 
increase its authorized capital stock 
from $1,050,000 to $3,050,000. The 
story of Pyrene fire extinguishers and 
the advertising eg pad appeared in 
Printers’ Inx for November 4, 1915. 


Sherman L. Lewis Advanced 


Sherman~L. Lewis has been made 
manager of the sales promotion depait- 
ment of tie Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio. He entered 
the Firestone organization last March. 


Oklahoma Is Rich 


The unusual prosperity of the State is shown by the bank 
clearings. The three clearing house cities of Oklahoma 
show an increase of 92.6% for the eleven months of 1916 


over 1915. 





This showing is not only greater than that of every other 
State, but there is no city in the United States, outside of 
the Oklahoma cities, that shows such an increase. (Figures 
from the Commercial & Financial Chronicle of December 


9, 1916.) 


OKLAHOMA is an agricultural State —its enormous 
wealth came from the soil. The farmer is the man with 
the money. 


THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN with its 
120,000 circulation— 
70,000 in Oklahoma— 


reaches the source of this wealth. 


THE E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Representatives 
Harris Trust Building oe Building 
Chicago, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. 


15 E. 26th Street 
New York City 
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Government's Comparative Tests 
Help Advertising 


How the National Bureau of Standards Directs the Construction of 


Manufactured 


Special Washington Correspondence 
O make liberal advertising 
claims for a new and more 

or less untried product is always 
a temptation. To square these 
claims with the product or to 
square the product with the claims 
has not always proved practicable, 
save at the expense of a number 
of dissatisfied customers. Hence 
the news value of the announce- 
ment of the appearance of Uncle 
Sam in a new réle; namely, that 
of exacting and inquisitive ulti- 
mate consumer with an uncanny 
propensity for picking holes in 
goods and in guarantees. 

Sheet-metal cabinets for office 

use, of safe cabinets, as we are 
wont to dub them—although every 
sheet-metal safe is‘no more a safe 
cabinet than every player-piano is 
a Pianola—afford the latest and 
most conspicuous example of the 
work of Government experts in 
placing advertising promises and 
analysis of’ the advertised article 
in deadly parallel. The scrutiny 
of advertised safes has followed 
upon an investigation of the claims 
of advertised refrigerators. Other 
like undertakings are talked of. 
for the future, for instance, one 
to determine the ratio of fact to 
theory in the advertising of the 
various types of patent composi- 
tion shingles for which fireproof 
qualities and long life are claimed. 
When the Federal experts and 
testers of the National Bureau of 
Standards studied. the construc- 
tion and performance of office 
safes a number of the leading 
claims of the manufacturers went 
off with a loud bang, just as the 
contentions of refrigerator-makers 
had done a few months previously. 
Kefore attempting to prove, how- 
ever, that this puncturing of ad- 
vertising Claims proved a blessing 
in the later case, as in the earlier, 
it may be only fair to acquit Uncle 
Sam of the charge of being a 
meddlesome old busybody in this 


Commodities 


application of the acid test to 
classes of products, the integrity 
of which the average ultimate con- 
sumer can judge of only after one 
of those costly experiences that 
no man feels ought to come to 
him more than once in a life- 
time. 


TESTS PRIMARILY FOR USE OF 
GOVERNMENT 


The officials of the Govern- 
mental testing laboratories. re- 
cently staged tests of insulated 
sheet-metal cabinets for the very 
same reason that they had pre- 
viously put refrigerators under 
the scientific magnifying-glass— 
namely, in order to give advice to 
the purchasing officers in the sev- 
eral Governmental . departments 
who were contemplating the pur- 
chase of this class of office equip- 
ment. 

So far as their immediate re- 
sponsibilities went, the Bureau 
of Standards people might have 
let the matter rest with the sub- 
mission of the confidential report 
prepared at the request of the 
General Supply Committee. In- 
stead, the big research institution 
proceeded to justify its oft-re- 
peated claim that it is sincerely 
endeavoring to help American 
manufacturers to improve their 
product. The reports on the steel 
cabinets tested—and most of them 
were disappointing enough, good- 
ness knows—might have been 
made public at once to the infinite 
detriment of the manufacturers 
whose goods were thus gratuit- 
ously indicted, but nothing of 
that kind was considered for a 
minute. 

Indeed, to-day an outsider can- 
not find out for love or money 
how the different makes of 
safes ranked in the test, any 
more than he can find out the 
name of the manufacturer of the 
cheap refrigerator whose product 
was found to lay it all over more 
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expensive competing articles in 
the recent refrigerator test. 

Since that retrigerator test was 
mentioned in the columns of 
Printers’ INK a number of peo- 
ple have written to Washington 
and protested that, inasmuch as 
the United States Bureau of 
Standards is a public institution, 
maintained by taxation of the 
whole people, they consider that 
it is tHe duty of the Federal test- 
ers to make public promptly the 
results of tests that gu to enable 
an estimate of the relative values 
of articles which the average citi- 
zen must buy on the strength of 
advertising claims. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce executives 
cannot see it that way, however— 
at least they did not in the case 
of the metal cabinets that have 
lately been tried by fire. 

What they did in this case was 
to send to each manufacturer a 
copy of the findings with respect 
to his own make of safe. If he 
wanted it, he could also have 
copies of the reports covering the 
goods of his competitors, but 
with the names cut off so that he 
would have no means of identify- 
ing any tested product other than 
his own. This action was, in ef- 
fect, of course, an invitation to 
get busy and better the product. 
Incidentally, the Bureau, mindful 
of its duty to the general public, 
as per the protests above men- 
tioned, notified manufacturers 
that it was planning for the fu- 
ture a repetition of the same tests 
of safes—only that an_ effort 
would be made to make the forth- 
coming tests. more exhaustive. 
That forecast amounted to an op- 
portunity to the makers to revise 
construction before the | whole 
buying public was taken into the 
confidence of the testers. 


ADVERTISED CLAIMS AFFECTED 


The effect of this Governmental 
test and advisory work in a very 
active section of the advertising 
field has been most interesting. 
Some of the manufacturers af- 
fected temporarily discontinued 
their advertising and others made 
radical revision of the advertis- 
ing claims that were not found 
to have been warranted by fact. 


Almost without exception, the 
producers have made _ extensive 
changes in the construction of 
their cabinets as a result of the 
disclosures. So impressed, more- 
over, was One manufacturer with 
what the Government found ort 
by heating his safe in a big gas 
furnace that he has installed a 
private testing plant of his own, 
quite as complete, in its way, as 
that the Government used. 
Concrete evidence of how Un- 
cle Sam’s placing of a finger on 
a sore spot was a good thing ior 
a whole group of advertisers is 
best illustrated by what happened 
with respect to one of the lead- 
ing talking-points employed in 
connection with this line. For 
months and years a number of 
makers of metal cabinets for of 
fice use devoted a considerable 
portion of their advertising space 
to dilating upon the fireproof 
qualities of air spaces in safe con- 
struction—that is, layers of air 
between the inner and outer walls 
of the sheet-metal cabinets, a form 
of construction that was not only 
claimed to afford an ideal barrier 
against fire and heat, but likewise 
contributed to that lightness of 
construction which is one of the 
advantages claimed for these re- 
ceptacles for valuable papers. 
When the Federal testers as- 
sumed the “show me” attitude, 
however, they quickly came to the 


conclusion that there was abso- 


lutely nothing to this air-space 
feature as an asset for fire pro- 
tection. They informed the ad- 
vertisers that there seemed to be 
a very general misunderstanding 
on their part, as well as on the 
part of the public, with respect 
to the insulating properties of an 
air space. The deduction for the 
benefit of the manufacturers was 
that, “while it is true that the 
thermal conductivity of quiescent 
air is very low, yet.under the 
conditions prevailing in these cab- 
inets when exposed to high tem- 
peratures there is a very large 
amount of heat transmitted 
through an unobstructed layer of 
air by convective circulation of 
the air and by radiation through 
the air. The amount of heat thus 
transmitted can be very much re- 
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To You 


Our friends and 
. patrons: 


We extend our 
thanks for your 
generous co-oper- 
ation during the 
year just closing. 
And 

Our wish for you 
and yours is a 
most cheery 
Xmas and all the 
good things that 
go to make a 
Happy, Prosper- 
ous New Year. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN COMPANY 


Paper for Every Advertising Purpose 


Chicago-New York 


St. Louis Buffalo Philadelphia 
Minneapolis - Detroit Milwaukee 
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Japan and America 


HE greatest war in history is raging in Europe. 
This great calamity has made all nations— 
both neutral and belligerent—appreciate the im- 
portance of friendly reiations between all peoples. 
Now would seem to be the propitious moment for America 
and Japan to draw more closely to each other. And in no 
other way can this be accomplished as speedily and ef- 
fectively as through a substantial growth in trade between 
these two nations. 


It is with this object in view that The New York Evening 
Post will publish on December. 30, 1916, the first of a series 
of special supplements devoted exclusively to Japan. and 
the relations between the two countries. 


Men of prominence in Japan and America, including many 
leading diplomats and statesmen of Japan, have written 
important articles for this number. The following are 
among the subjects: 
The Influence of Western Civilization 
Upon Japan 
Japan’s Contribution to Western Civ- 
tlization 
The Industrial Development of Japan 
Japanese National Ideals 
Japan as a Factor in International Diplo- 
macy 
Manufacturers, to whom this special supplement comes as 


an advertising opportunity, may participate, providing their 
advertising is supplied promptly. 


WONG). 


| 
¥ 


LOMBOMOT 


For further information address 


New Work Evening Post | 


More Thana Newspaper—A National Institution 


20 Vesey Street - - ##New York 


IOI 


MAISA 


KOMOMOMOMO 
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duced by a suitable insulating ma- 
terial.” 

As a result of the recommen- 
dation made in the last sentence 
most, if not all, the manufac- 
turers made a right-about face in 
construction policy and are fill- 
ing the space between inner and 
outer walls of‘ cabinets with in- 
sulating material. Note the re- 
cent advertisements in this line 
and you will find that the one- 
time tributes to the efficacy of 
dead air as a fire barrier . have 
been largely supplanted by claims 
for the patent-insulating materials 
employed by this or that manu- 
facturer, each of the insulating 
mediums being compounded in ac- 
cordance with a secret formula. 

In connection with this revolu- 
tion in construction and in ad- 
vertising, one of the officials who 
had a hand in the tests remarked 
to a representative of PriNnTERS’ 
INK, referring to the product of a 
large advertiser: “The 
Company put out a good cabinet 
some months ago, much better 
than the one we tested, but they 
are going to put out an even bet- 
ter cabinet this year as the result 
of the discovery of improved in- 
sulating material.” 


SCOPE OF INVESTIGATION 


The plan followed by the Gov- 
ernment in this test of metal cab- 
inets may be of interest, inasmuch 
as it indicates the plan to be fol- 
lowed in future tests, and Uncle 
Sam is already projecting tests of 
the fire-resistance qualities of 
patent flooring, ‘roofing, wired 
glass, etc. Seven metal cabinets, 
the product of six different man- 
ufacturers, were purchased in the 
open market in order to make 
sure that stock construction was 
obtained, and_ these cabinets, 

which had an average size of six 
feet by three feet by two feet, 
were shipped to Pittsburgh, where 
the _ scientific 
place. 

Each cabinet in succession was 
mounted within the furnace in 
such a way that the cabinet was 
exposed to the flames on all sides. 
Thermocouples mounted on the 
outside of the cabinet, but near 


“roasting” took } 





The tractor harvesting corn— 
it delivers power when speed means 
profits : 


Tractor Farming 
Must Come 


HE tractor will 

not soon, if ever, 

displace the horse. 
It will merely take over 
the work for which the 
horse is not fitted—the 
heavy, rush work in the 
pinches. 


. The Horse 
Eats Too Much 


The farm horse eats the crop 
from one acre in four. He 
takes a solid month’s personal 
care each year. But for all 
that he falls down regularly in 
the busy seasons, 

The power farmer cuts down 
his horses to the number he 
can keep busy the year ’round. 
The tractor does the rest. 

And more. It delivers the 
extra power when power— 
speed—means enormous extra 
profits, 

The tractor is here to stay 
forever. The power farmer is 
the man bs ag vision enough to 
cash in oni 

784% % of POWER FARM- 
ING’S subscribers farm with 
tractors. 30% read no other 
farm paper. 


POWER FARMING, 
St. Joseph, Michigan. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Barehilt a Henning Jas.A.Buchanan 
3 a 26th St. 


ree Goce 
Member A. B. C. 


POWER FARMING 
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Cashier;— Is It 





Aren't you about sick of seeing all 
those bills coming in from publishers 


for dinky ads in the Classified Col- 


umns >? 


Doesn't it “get your goat” to have to 
check them up? Maybe you don't 
check them up—just take a chance 
that they're all right, O. K. the bills, 
and let them go thru. We wouldn't 
blame you one bit if you did. It’s no 
cinch to make checks for one or two 
hundred papers that you're not using 
on your regular display business. 
Still you can't afford to turn these 
Classified orders down, even if it is 
some small advertiser that may have 
only $25 or $50 to spend. The idea 
is to build them up so that they will 
be large advertisers. The boss will 
agree with you in that. Some of these 
Classified Advertisers start small and 
grow to be big national accounts. 
Classified helps them to get Agents, 
Salesmen, and other Help, in order 
that the proper distribution may be 
had for their article or product. Still 
you're doing too much work on this 
class of business for the Company's 
own good if you figure your time and 
trouble and expense on the Classified 
order you're standing a loss, not taking 
into consideration the night work you 
put in cleaning up your desk. It's 
time to turn these orders over to Ark- 
enberg and take advantage of his good 
system on handling this Newspaper 
Classified Advertising. Even if you 
didn’t make a cent on the business, 
it would be a good idea to do this 
and side step the detail work, know- 
ing that the orders are properly han- 
dled, for the big point is—you're get- 
ting these things done, and then mak- 
ing full commission for the house. 
That's nothing to sneeze at, is it? - 


ARKENBERG 
Special Agency 
406 Madison Ave. - - Toledo, Ohio 
702 World Bldg. - ~- New York, N.Y. 
16 Regent St. -- - London, England 





its outer walls and in the inner 
space of the cabinet, served to 
measure the temperatures. Paper 
and small pieces of wood were 
also placed on the shelves within 
the cabinet. The temperature, as 
recorded by the thermocouples in 
the furnace, was raised quite rap- 
idly to 1,500° and to 1,700° F. A 
temperature of 400° F., which is 
sufficient seriously to damage con- 
tained documents, was reached 
in the various cabinets from five 
to twenty-three minutes after 
starting the fire in the furnace. 
After the tests the cabinets were 
taken apart and examined for de- 
tails of construction, insulation, 
damage to contents, operation of 
doors, etc. The officials realized 
that it might be contended that 
one of the conditions of the test, 
namely, exposure to fire on all 
six sides, was more severe than 
is likely to prevail in the average 
fire, but it is argued that this fact 
did not really affect the conclu- 
sions reached as to the protection 
to contained documents afforded 
by the several makes of cabinets. 

One bit of confidential advice 
given by the Bureau of Standards 
officials to makers of sheet-metal 
cabinets may prove suggestive to 
advertisers in other lines. As a 
result of the recent tests the ex- 
perts told the manufacturers in 
the office-equipment field that they 
thought it would be a good idea 
for manufacturers to adopt ra- 
tings corresponding to the differ- 


ent types of construction for safes, 


safe cabinets, etc. By this means, 
they pointed out, it would be pos- 
sible for occupants of frame 
buildings or other — structures 
where fire hazards are severe to 
insure their records by purchasing 
cabinets of the heaviest construc- 
tion with maximum insulation, 
whereas occupants of fireproof 
office buildings, with steel furni- 
ture and little combustible matter 
to support a fire, might effect a 
saving in cost and in weight by 
employing the lighter cabinets. In 
short, each purchaser of a cabinet 
would know pretty nearly what 
to expect from his purchase. Sev- 
eral of the manufacturers have 
adopted this suggestion and are 
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Just a minute, please— 
\ 


There’s a gentleman who wants to make 
a few purchases. He pays cash, mostly 
although his rating is good (three billions) 
He will buy, for 1917 delivery: 


At least 50,000 Automobiles 
More than 1,200 Tractors 
Carload lots of Farm Implements 
Furniture — 
Cement 
Lumber and 
Other Building Materials 


Vast quantities of Soft Drinks 
Package Foodstuffs 
Underwear, Hosiery, Etc. 
Shoes, Rubber Heels and Soles 
Electrical Appliances 
Musical Instruments 
Kitchen Utensils 
Motor Car Accessories 
Novelties 
Paints 
Insurance 
Legitimate Stocks and Bonds 


Various other items, too numer- 
ous to mention, 


He is progressive and appreciative. His 
needs are increasing each year. He is 
accessible through— 


Omaha Bee, Omaha World-Herald, Twentieth Century. Farmer, Omaha; Nebraska 
Farmer, Lincoln; Lincoln Daily Star; Norfolk Daily News;-Omaha Daily Tribune 
(German), Hospodar, Omaha; Hastings Tribune; Fremont Tribune; Grand Island 
‘Independent; Kearney Times; Nebraska Farm Journal, Omaha; Nebraska City 
News; Columbus Telegram. 
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The value of a publication to an 
advertiser is determined largely 
by the reader-interest affixed to 
that publication. | 


MAGAZINE 





With its sincere appeal, it has 
always enjoyed the heartiest 
support of its many readers—their 
real interest is unquestionable. 


Mr. Advertiser, it will deliver safe- 
ly your message every month into 


300,000 Homes 


Rate $250 the Page 


March Forms Close January 10th 


Ae & 


Advertisin Manager 


175 Duffield Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





A. A. KING, 





New England Representative 

METZ B. HAYES 
Peoples Gas Building 201 Devonshire Street 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass 
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now advertising a special line 
of metal ‘cabinets for fireproof 
buildings where wooden floors 
and wooden furniture are taboo. 
_Manufacturers of steel cabinets 
are yet to be heard from as to 
whether or not the improvement 
of product which has come about 
as a result of the tests at Pitts- 
burgh involves in any considerable 
degree increased expense of man- 
ufacture. It is- known, however, 
that in the case of household re- 
frigerators no such penalty was 
exacted. Ih commenting recently 
on the fact that more extensive 
refrigerator tests may be under- 
taken, a Federal expert remarked 
that deficient insulation, which 
causes so much unnecessary waste 
and expense in the operation of 
many types of refrigerators, could 
be remedied to a considerable de- 
gree without any very significant 
increase in cost. In conclusion 
it may be noted that when the 
Bureau of Standards is ready to 
retest steel cabinets the tests will 
probably embrace not only fire 
tests in a specially constructed 
furnace, but likewise a falling 
test, such as has already been un- 
dertaken by one manufacturer on 
his own hook. In this test the 
steel cabinet under observation is 
dropped a distance of thirty or 
forty feet, equivalent to a fall 
through three stories of a build- 
ing, and a considerable weight 
of bricks and stone is then 
dumped upon it. 


A. N. A. Secretary Asks Pub- 
lishers for “Human Inter- 
est” Circulation Data 


As a sort of aftermath to the A. N. A. 
annual meeting in Boston recently, the 
Representatives Club of New York asked 
John pane the Association’s secre- 


tary, to speak at their luncheon last 
Monday on the significance of the get- 
together of publisher and advertiser. 

Mr. Sullivan told the representatives 
that while his organization is definitely 
committed to the circulation audits, nev- 
ertheless he has felt that this represented 
only one hemisphere of the circulation 
subject, and for this reason it was de- 
cided to invite the magazine men to 
talk about the “human” element in cir- 
culation. 

“You know, as I know,” he said, “that 
audit figures cannot éxpress a publica- 


tion’s ‘human’ interest side. I feel that 
our course has established a relationship 
between the publishers and advertisers 
that will lead to continued good work 
along these lines and tend to dissolve 
any former misunderstandings that may 
have existed between them.” 

Speaking about the “rumors” that 
come to the headquarters of the A. N. 
A., Mr. Sullivan said that every one is 
thoroughly probed, and in most cases, 
being ead to be based on a competi- 
tor’s knock, goes no further. 

“One of the best services you can 

render the A. N, A.,” he said, “is to put 
an end to knocking. We never intend 
to give publicity to rumors. The 
A. A. is not engaged in scandal- 
mongering. We refer rumors in every 
case to the publication for comment. 
This course should. lead to more amicable 
relations in the future, but it is purely 
a selfish motive. I hate to put out a 
rumor and then have to retract it.” 

In closing, Mr. Sullivan invited pub- 
lishers to use the A. N. A. as a clear- 
ing house for their human interest data. 

H. L. Vonderlieth, circulation manager 
of To-day’s Housewife, spoke of two 
methods of subscription-getting—the 
premium that is allowed for securing 
a certain number of subscribers, which 
premium is not received by any sub- 
scriber, however; and the plan used by 
several magazines, among them his own, 
of awarding prizes to tne church clus 
in small-town centers that send in the 
greatest number of subscriptions. This 
method, he said, enabled the publication 
to secure as solicitors women who would 
never think of trying to secure subscrip- 
tions for premiums, but whose loyalty 
to their churches acted as a powerful 
motive to do real hard work. He said 
that it proves to be the case that these 
canvassers, however, have to know about 
the magazine before they can sell it, 
and that there is nothing in the state- 
ment that this plan decreases the pub- 
lication’s net per subscription, as only 4 
per cent. of the women’s clubs that go 
out for the $100 prize secure the re- 
quisite number of subscribers to get that 
one. He said also that the percentage 
of renewals from this method is very 
high. 

B. A. Mackinnon, circulation manager 
of the Pictorial Review, made an epi- 
~grammatic speech on “thumb-rule meth- 
ods for measuring pulling power,” 
“when is a renewal?” and other mooted 
questions of the advertising day, which 
is printed elsewhere in this number of 
Printers’ Inx. In view of the East- 
man conference now under way in Cleve- 
land, Mr. Mackinnon’s talk is especially 
significant. 


Cox Appointed Western 
Manager 


Merle V. Cox has been made Western 
advertising manager of Horseless Age, 
with — in Chicago. He suc- 
ceeds Fred Lee, whose change to the 
Class Journal Company was announced 
in Printers’ Inx several weeks ago. 





Advertising to Move Freight 
Traffic 


Detroit Board of Commerce and Michigan Railroads Go After Shippers 
to Relieve Freight Congestion 


DVERTISING has_ been 
used for about everything, 
but it is unusual to see it used 
to load and unload freight. 
During the last few months 
the freight congestion all over 
the country has been so great 
that the railroads have been on 
“the green carpet” almost con- 
tinuously and the condition was 
growing worse and worse. 
Coal, in particular, was show- 
ing the results of the congestion 


Boards of commerce all over 
the country were openly fighting 
the railroads, trying to compel 
them to relieve the congestion 
The Detroit Board of Commerce, 
however, took a different atti- 
tude, and undertook to work with 
the railroads rather than against 
them, and sent out several hun- 
dred telegrams to other commer- 
cial bodies throughout Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and part 
of Wisconsin, urging their co-op- 

eration. 





Costs Everybody 
Money 


The Car that Stands Still 


To Shippers on the Pere Marquette Railroad: 


We are doing everything possible to relieve the car shortage. 


At the same time, a 
campaign of advertis- 
ing was started in 


Michigan newspapers, 
and through the mail, 
directed at shippers 
and receivers of 
freight, urging co-op- 
eration by the quick 


the Detroit and. 


We need your co-operation, in fact, we must have it if we are 
to be successful in our efforts 





There are too many cars on Pere Marquette team-tracks. 
Many of these cars are now being used as warehouses. Possibly 





some of you are figuring that the payment of demurrage justi- 
fies this. Such,-however, is not the fact. We would far rather 
have the car than the demurrage so that we can get cars to 
move your neighbor's freight and possibly your own freight 
when you put iA your next order 

One of the principal causes of the coal shortage is the 
shortage of cars due to the inability of carriers to keep cars 
moving. 








Please do not under any circumstances keep a car under load, 
or hold it for loading, a single day longer than is imperatively 
necessary. 


Only prompt action on your part will enable us to supply 


loading or unloading 
of freight. 
Special investi- 
gators were hired by 
the board at the same 
time and sent out to 
check up conditions 
and personally urge 
fair treatment on the 
part of the shippers and 
receivers of freight. 
The advertising 


you with care when you want them. 





PAUL H. KING, 
Onmarane Racarren 


started near the first 
of November, and 
within twelve days 
the congestion at the 
Toledo gateway was 
of “empties” and not 








COPY USED TO REACH MANUFACTURERS 


and the Federal hearings were not 
having much effect. The rail- 
roads claimed they could do noth- 
ing because each of them was 
getting back less cars than they 
were sending out, due to the con- 
gestion of cars in loading, un- 
loading and switching yards. The 
roads, however, claimed to be do- 
’ ing everything they could do. 


loaded cars. More 
than 17,000 empty 
coal-cars were delivered to To- 
ledo connections of the various 
railroads in twelve days. 

A few days ago, reports to -the 
Board of Commerce showed that 
in Detroit alone, 997 cars were 
unloaded, nearly 200 cars above 
the best previous one day’s un- 
loading record. 

The condition had been largely 
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Do You Deserve 
To Dominate? 


Have you a line of hardware, or merchandise 
the hardware man can sell, that for any reason 
deserves greater recognition from the trade? 


Is the variety, the quality or the price of your 
products a vital possibility for the dealer in 
building sales? Have you a superlative dealer 
service? Do you outshine your competitors in 
advertising? ‘Then tell your story in a big, 
commanding, dominating way in 


THE SPRING BUYING NUMBER OF 


HARDWARE AGE 


February 3, 1917 


It’s the big chance to get your message to 
the hardware dealers of the world before they 
order their season’s stocks. A large number of 
foreign buyers will receive a copy of this issue. 


Editorially, it will handle the subject of 
domination in each line. It will put the whole 
trade in a receptive attitude for big ideas on 
hardware selling. 


Put your message before these men. If you 
wish, our Merchandising Research Bureau and ‘ 
Service Department will help you to develop a 
plan to present your story from a new angle. 
Forms close January 24. 


HARDWARE AGE 


The Text-Book of a Trade 
239 West 39th Street - New York 
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SUCCESS— 


Our business has increased 60% 
during the past year. 


This is because we have in- 
creased sales for our clients. 


We are a compact, plain busi- 
ness organization, handling nation- 


al accounts only. 


It is the practical selling force of our 
campaigns which has caused their success. 


You have probably noted the warm, 
human, distinctive character of our adver- 
tising for Liberty Motor Cars, Rameses 
Cigarettes, Mark Twain’s Books, O. 
Henry, #tna Accident Insurance, Natco 
Hollow Tile, Nestle’s Food, and the like. 


We shall be glad to hear from national 
advertisers who expect their advertising 
actually to increase sales. 


THE HARRY PORTER CoO. 


Advertising and Merchandising Counsel 
18 East 41st Street, New York 
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due to delays in loading and un- 
loading: A big factory would 
have all of its siding jammed 
with cars to be loaded or unload- 
ed, usually both, and then before 
they could get these cars ready to 
move, additional cars would come 
in and would have to be left in 
the general switchyards, where 
they soon were in such a jam that 
two or three days’ search and 
switching work was required to 
get them out, making extra work 
for switching crews. The result 
was that the shipper had to wait 
for his cars after he was ready 
for them, and then he held them 
so long that the condition was not 
only repeated, but grew continu- 
ally worse. 

The problem of the railroads 
and of the Board of Commerce 
was to get the shippers and re- 
ceivers of freight to do their 
part. Shippers were willing 
enough, but they were unable to 
get sufficient help without taking 
men from producing departments, 
and this they were unwilling ‘to 
do. The advertising had to make 
them willing to do any reasonable 
thing to. get quick action on the 
cars delivered to them. 

That new records were made in 
loading and unloading cars, 
shows that the advertising was 
effective. 

The Detroit Board of Com- 
merce,- according to Secretary 
Cole, has invested $10,000 in this 
campaign since November Ist. 
Of this amount, $2,000 went for 
advertising space in Detroit and 
Michigan newspapers and _local 
magazines. 

“This is not an evidence of 
bad times,” one. advertisement 
read, “but a penalty of local pros- 
perity, and we must not allow our 
industries, our merchants and our 
customers to pay this penalty.” 

At the same time this adver- 
tising was running, the Pere Mar- 
quette Railroad was using five- 
inch space in the newspapers and 
page space in local commercial pub- 
lications. “The Car That Stands 
Still Costs Everybody Money,” 
said the headline in one of the 
page advertisements, written’ by 
Paul H. King, who is operating 
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The Seattle Times 


LEADS IN 


Automobile 
_ Advertising 


Record for the first 11 
months of 1916: 
Agate Lines 
Seattle Times, total 
561,750 


Second paper 414,106 


Times leads by. ..147,644 


During the month of No- 
vember, the Times led its 
nearest competitor in local 
display automobile advertis- 
ing by 5,502 lines. 

Lines 
It led in foreign auto- 
mobile display by. ..4,732 


The Times in Novem- 
ber, 1916, showed a 
total gain of 


While its nearest com- 
petitor showed a 
LOSS of 


The Seattle Times guar- 
antees the largest daily and 
Sunday circulation of any 
newspaper on the Pacific 
Coast; average net paid for 
November, 1916, was 


73,078 copies 
Sunday 76,146 copies 


TIMES PRINTING COMPANY 
Seattle, Washington 


THE 8. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL 
AGENCY 


Sole Foreign Representatives 
New York Chicago St. Louis 


’ 
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UNSHINE 6sur- 
rounds the clean, 
vivid personality of 
The Showman— 
he invariably infuses 
hope and good cheer 
wherever he goes. 


Folk buy more 
readily when they 
smile; that is why 
they buy quickly 
from the advertise- 
ment columns of 


THE 


PASSING 
centos) Gm OW 


Britain’s Brightest Weekly 





The nett paid sales of 150,000 
copies weekly is greatly ex- 
ceeded, but the rate is still 
$150 per page. 





Philip Emanuel 


~ Advertisement Manager 


ODHAMS LIMITED 


85-94, LONG ACRE 
LONDON, W.C. 











receiver for the road. 

One of the large advertisemenis 
used by the Board of Commerce 
was reproduced on a stiff card 
about a foot square, and mailed 


| to all shippers and receivers of 


freight in the city and through- 


| out the State. Eight thousand of 
| these were sent out, with the suy- 


gestion that they be hung up 
where all employees charged wit 1 
the responsibility of handling i: 
coming or outgoing freight cou! r 
see them. 

A two-page circular letter was 
sent out on October 28th on the 
letterhead of the Board of Com- 
merce Transportation Bureau, io 
2,500 shippers and receivers of 
freight, explaining the condition, 
and urging and explaining what 
action was necessary to prevent a 
complete tie-up of freight, not 
only on _ factory sidings and 
switching yards, but also in 
freight warehouses. An embargo 
on less than carload freight was 
already threatened at that time 
(except, of course, perishable 


freight). The advertising pre- 


vented this embargo. 

Another letter was sent out to 
8,000 receivers of freight Novem- 
ber 7, and 7,500 receivers of mer- 
chandise freight received a letter 
ten days later. All of these let- 
ters were signed by the Trans- 
portation Committee of the 
Board. ; 

At the time the advertising was 
started, the condition was grow- 
ing more critical every day, and 
railroad men and the traffic com- 
missioner of the Board predicted 
that an embargo would be the 
only remedy unless something was 
done quickly. 

No embargo has been declared, 
and while the condition has not 
been entirely eliminated, because 
there is a terrific ‘movement of 
freight into and out of Detroit, 
the condition is easy compared to 
what it would have been. The 
fact, as stated, that all previous 
unloading records have _ been 
broken suggests the effect of the 
campaign and traffic is moving 
much more smoothly than it has 
moved since the condition began 
to get serious several months ago. 
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J. H. Culver With Sandusky 
Company 
J. H. Culver, who has been general 
sales-‘manager for the F. B. Ensley Co., 
Detroit, has been placed in charge of 
selling and advertising by the Roberts 
Motor Mfg. Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


Joins Kimball Dairy Publica- 
tions 
L. P. Crandall, formerly with System, 
has been placed in charge of the cir- 
culation of the dairy publications of the 
Fred. L. Kimball Company, Waterloo, 
Towa. 


This Substitution Is Justified 


Henry Holt & Co. have received a tele- 
graphic order from Wheeling, W. Va., 
for seventy-two “Pancoats’s Crows and 
Birds.” They are sending Pancoast’s 
“Prose and Vetse,” which they say is _ 
just as good.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Buenger With the Brager 
Store 


George M. Buenger, formerly in the 
advertising department of R. H. Macy 
& Co., New York, has become advertis- 
ing manager of the Brager store in Bal- 
timore. 








IGHTEEN AUTOMOBILE ‘MANUF ACTURERS 
used space in the farm papers of Oklahoma during 1916. 


Of these, sixteen used the— 


OKLAHOMA 


Farmer-Stockman 


Of these sixteen, nine advertised in the FARMER- 
STOCKMAN exclusively. Two of these eighteen adver- 


tisers used the other Oklahoma farm paper exclusively. 


These sixteen automobile advertisers place their business 
through sixteen different Advertising Agencies. — 


The consensus of opinion among space-buyers shows their 
belief in the pre-eminence of the FARMER-STOCKMAN 
as the medium in which to advertise goods that appeal to 
farmers of means. 


The OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN has ‘a circu- 
lation in excess of 120,000 copies net paid each issue with 
a rate of 40 cents per agate line. | A.B. C. membership. 


THE E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Representatives 


Waldheim soigy ag 
Kansas — 


15 E. 26th Street 


Harris Trust Building New York Cit: 
ew Yor! y 


Chicago, 
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~ A Welcome Guest 
in the homes of 250,000 Jews 


SE OMETWS WORE 
Clam Soa ~ 


THE JEWISH DAILY WORLD 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


is an American Newspaper 
printed in the Yiddish language. 


It reaches a thrifty, desirable, 
buying class that is reached by 
no other publication. 


It is the only Jewish daily be- 
tween New York and Chicago, 
and circulates thruout the 


Middle West. 
Advertising rates on application 


THE JEWISH WORLD 
CLEVELAND - - - OHIO 
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How Dramatized Photographs Gave the 


HERE are numerous methods 
for the exploiting of the dra- 
matic element of a commodity. 
Actual environments, human-inter- 
est activities, ideal settings, clever 
adaptations may be made to bring 
, it out with great force. 

Some time ago the vice-presi- 
dent of the Bradley Knitting Com- 
pany asked point-blank, “What 
excuse is there for sweaters?” 
The boldness of his question was 
surprising. “They are a_neces- 
sity,” was ventured. “Why?” 
“Well, the sweater is a garment 
that cannot be replaced by any 
other.” “Why?” “They can be 
abused more than any other gar- 
ment and still retain their shape 
and good appearance.” “Why?” 

Evidently he wanted to go 
deeper. Then he_ explained. 
“Elasticity is the “fundamental 
idea of knitted material. Were 
it not for this prime virtue the 
woven fabric would 
be more desirable, be- 
sides being cheaper.” 

Sweaters are sup- 
plying an every-day 
and natural want. It 
was not so much the 
style-appeal that was 
overselling the plant 
every year, though 
the style feature built 
up the silk-coat busi- 
ness, but a plain, 
every-day attribute. 

For years the com- 
pany has made use of 
photographic poses. 
Action was not at- 
tempted in the studio, 
but an endeavor was 
made to correlate out- 
door sports with the 
individual. poses by 
the use of hockey- 
sticks, snowshoes, etc. 
After four years the 
advertising  depart- 
ment grew tired of 
devising new ways to 


make their studies rue 


“MODELS” IN THIS CASE WERE ACTUAL 


was being photograp 
ilar way, many on the very same 
models, so that all sweater ads in 
the trade- -papers looked like car- 
bon copies of one original. There 
was no individuality. 

In despair and somewhat skep- 
tically the company posed a se- 
ries of groups in the studio, hav- 
ing the backgrounds painted in by 
a competent artist. It almost 
worked. Unfortunately, much of 
the photographic exactness was 
lost, but it was convincing of the 
value of the dramatic element in 
sweaters. 

If so nearly faithful a portrayal 
of life could be secured through 
faking in a background around a 
studio group, a genuine photo, 
unretouched and undefiled, would 
be a chef d’euvre. 

The first result of this cogi- 
tating was a camping scene, in 
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which it was sought to emphasize 
the practicability of the Bradley 
sweater as an ideal outdoor sport- 
coat. The dramatis persone were 
composed of plain folk, a happy 
family group such as might be 
seen anywhere. In truth, we all 
look bourgeois when camping, 
Rockefeller as well as the rest 
of us. 

This picture was not the result 
of an accident. A complete sce- 


nario was written, with the char- 
acters and their activities at the 
time of the picture minutely de- 
scribed. It was known exactly 


INK 


-very clothes on in which they: ap- 


peared at their classés. Though 
it is claimed that a stage sailor 
is more realistic and truly pic- 
turesque than a pure and unadul- 
terated tar, the Bradley people 
feared that hired models, persons 
unacquainted with college life, 


‘would either caricature it or fu- 


tilely attempt to avoid caricature 
by forced postures. 

Perhaps for boys’ publications 
the idea will work out to better 
advantage. What freckled-faced, 
stubbed-toed boy would not read 
with unfeigned interest “The Ad- 

venture of Bent Twig 














“ ” . 
POSED na alee TO GET “ATMOSPHERE in the 


what properties were required and 
where they were to be placed. The 
pose was rehearsed -several times, 
in the hope of catching by a snap 
at the proper moment the sem- 
blance of a non-posed group. An 
interesting story might be told of 
how this particular picture was 
taken ‘between heavy thunder- 
showers in April, with the teeth of 
the actors chattering in unison. 

A college picture went a step 
further to secure proper atmo- 
sphere.. Actual students. were 
used, taken at random with the 


Trail” as copy for 
the boy-scout picture ? 
What impression is 
such advertising go- 
ing to make on the 
adolescent mind? 
Will not the kind of 
boy that wears a 
sweater around the 
ball-grounds, to 
school or in_ the 
ewoods become inocu- 
lated. with the idea 
that Bradley sweaters 
are as chummy as 
they are virile? Will 
not his alert imagina- 
tion weave a romance 
about them that will 
ineradicably fix in his 
mind the. Bradley as 
his choice? 

Though the com- 
pany has scarcely be- 
gun to dramatize 
sweaters, it is believed 
that a_ responsive 
chord has been struck 
hearts of 

friends through this 
new treatment. 





Chicago Newspaper Represen- 
tatives’ Officers 


The annual meeting of the News- 
paper Representatives Association of 
Chicago, for the election of officers, was 
held December 11. The following off- 
cers were elected for the year 1917: 

President, . Veazey; vice-presi- 
dent, F. Guy Davis; secretary, C. J. 
Anderson; treasurer, Elmer Wilson; 
board of directors, E. S. Wells, Jr., chair- 
man; A. W. Allen, W. H. Kentnor. 

The association, which -was organized 
in 1900, now consists of forty-two Chi- 
cago representatives. 
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Smokers: Must Pay: More 


Beginning with the new year many 
obacco smokers will have to pay more 
ioney for cigars and cigarettes. No- 
icés to this effect have been sent out by 
he American Cigar Company, R. G. Sul- 
ivan, manufacturer of the 7-20-4 cigar; 
‘unis Brothers, New York, makers of 
ittle Loveras. President Wise, of the 
Tnited Cigar Stores, says that if the 
nanufacturers raise the prices of their 
roods dealers will have to follow suit. 
). A. Schulte said that the prices at the 
Schulte stores would not be changed in 
he near future. 

To make the situation more interest- 
ng, there is a scarcity in the supply of 
natches. One of the large chain-store 
companies has posted a notice to the ef- 


fect that it is impossible to-get them. The 
Diamond Match Company has _ boosted 
its prices about ten per cent. 


The Miami Cycle Advertising 


“Our Board of Directors have given us 
an appropriation of $40,000 to be in- 
vested in a national advertising cam- 
paign solely for the benefit of our deal- 
ers throughout the country,” S. P. Fet- 
ter, assistant sales manager of the Miami 
Cycle & Mfg. Co., writes Printers’ Ink, 
“and we are running good size ads in 
many._of the national publications. 

“We expect to continue this form of 
advertising on a much larger scale as our 
dealers become more capable of taking 
hold of a larger proposition.” 
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—a typical Fellows illustration from Judge.» 


125,000 pay us over $600,000 a year to receive Judge 
every week. Judge has the largest subscription 
circulation of any humorous periodical in the 
world; and both subscription and newsstand circula- 
tion are steadily gaining. 

In proportion to actual circulation, Judge has much the lowest 
rate in the humorous field. 





Get posted on Oklahoma 


See Babson’s Reports. 
See Clearing House Reports. 
See Comptroller's Report on Bank Deposits. 


Ask the OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN for details | 
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ERWIN @ WASEY COM PANY 
CA dvertifing 


58 EAST WASHINGTON STREET - CHICAGO 








Governed by a principle 
so simple and sincere as to 
seem, in a day of intem- 
- perate claim and inordi- 
nate promise, all but un- 
impressive: ““To give the 


best service possible.’’ 
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A Woman on Feminine Ad- 
vertising Psychology 


Tue Harry Porter Company 
New York, December 14, 1916. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

In Charles Austin Bates’ lively article 
about the psychology of advertising, in 
your current issue, he says many things 
most of us who have been in the adver- 
tising business a long time will agree 
with. But isn’t Mr. Bates a little too 
hard on “psychology in advertising”’? 

To be sure, it is a waste of time to 
befog simple, human things with big 
words. Perhaps the works on psychology 
which he mentions have some uses. For 
instance, Mr. Bates quotes from a book 
on psychology: 

“These tests seem to show that men 
are most attracted by pictures of women 
and tobacco—while women sit up and 
take quicker notice of pictures of men 
and food.” 

Mr. Bates’ comment on this is as fol- 
lows: 

“But the fact that men are attracted 
by women and pictures of them, and 
vice versa, hardly requires psychological 
demonstration. It is Slemeatel” 

Even so. As a woman, I agree with 
him, but that doesn’t mean that all ad- 
vertisers know this simple psychological 
proof. 

Look through the magazines and see 
the number of articles advertised to 
women and illustrated solely by pictures 
of pretty women. Have the advertisers 
of these articles yet waked up to the 
fact that there are other things more 
interesting to women than pictures of 
other women, and wouldn’t this simple 
psychological truth be of some value 
to these advertisers? 

HeLten Woopwarp. 


The Craft-Pride of Advertising 
Workers 


Tue BiceELow-Wacconer Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Dec. 6, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Fhe discussion between the Hon. 
LeRoy Fairman and Charles Austin 
Bates is amusing. More, it is interesting 
and valuable. 

We have not yet reached perfection, 
and our nearest a react is in the com- 
bination of individual ability. 

“The plan is quite the whole thing,” 
says the plan-man. 

“Without the art, it would be as 
oe quoth the artist. 

“It all depends upon typography,” adds 
the layout man. 

“The medium 
narks the space buyer. 

“And copy,” says LeRoy Fairman, “‘is 
he Alpha and Omega, the Nadir and 

the Zenith—the whole thing and then 
some.’ 

Thus is the masterpiece made. 

But after all, is it not this idea that 
my part of this work is important” that 
» responsible for the master production 
of the real advertising agency ? ‘ 

I ask you, “Is it not?’ 

B. J. Bicetow, 
President. 


is what counts,” re- | 
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Golfers Magazine 


“The World’s Greatest Golf Magazine” 


Announces the Appointment of 


-Mr. JOSEPH 
M. GRAFFIS 


as its Western Manager to take effect 
immediately. 


Mr. Graffis will make his headquarters 
at general offices. 


Write for copy of January issue (new 
size). 


GOLFERS MAGAZINE 


J. R. HASTIE 
Secretary and Advertising Manager 


GENERAL OFFICES orneetnmom.cntnee tL 
AVE_NEW YORK,NY 














of the advertisements in 


PHYSICAL 
CULTURE 


are keyed. They must prove 
themselves. They do. If they 
didn’t, we couldn't show a con- 
tinuous yearly gain in advertising 
since 1906. 


Has it occurred to you that 
PHYSICAL CULTURE might 
be made an important factor in 
your advertising campaign? We 
can tell you why ! 


New York Office: Flatiron Building 
O. J. ELDER, Manager 
Cone Office: DONALD, St Gas Building 
Manager 
Member op Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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We Know 


a man of broad business experi- 
ence, now employed in a re- 
sponsible position by one of the 
largest manufacturing companies 
in its line in this Country, who 
is seeking a wider field. 





Graduating with honor from a 
well known University, he 
started work in overalls eleven 
years ago and has risen steadily 
through all branches of the in- 
dustry he is connected with to 
the position as Advertising Man- 
ager and head of a large section 
of the business. 


He has had first-hand experi- 
ence in the manufacturing end, 
in the hiring and. handling of 
men, factory management, and 
all branches of office work. 


He has had complete charge 
of his own division from the 
purchase of raw material to the 
sale and delivery of the finished 
product, and has been responsi- 
ble for a very large increase in 
sales. 


He has sold goods on the road, 
hired and trained salesmen and 
established branches. He has 
planned and executed sales cam- 
paigns. He has written copy 
for booklets and catalogs and 
handled advertising campaigns 
of thousands of dollars annually. 


He now wishes to specialize 
on sales-and distribution where 
experience will be a valuable 
asset. 


Possessing executive ability 
of high order combined with 
balanced judgment and a pleas- 
ing personality, he would make 
a most helpful assistant to a 
President or General Manager, 
or to take complete charge of 
sales. 


He is still a young man, ener- 
getic and in good health, his 
references are the best, and he 
will connect only with a concern 
worthy of his best efforts. 


For further particulars or an 
interview address 


The Manternach Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN, 


Constructive Advertising 
Service 
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G. B. Sharpe Speaks on Farm 
Market 


“Getting Your Message Across to the 
Farmer” was the subject of a talk .at 
the Thursday luncheon of the New York 
Advertising Club last week, by G. B. 
Sharpe, advertising manager of the 
De Laval Separator Company. 

In order to get in touch with the 
farmer Mr. Sharpe advised those who 
had something to sell to spend a couple 
of weeks in some typical farming State 
in order to find out the farmer’s needs 
and what he likes. He recommended 


| them to study the farming-community 


survey, which was published by the 
University of Minnesota a short time 


| ago, and which can be obtained on ap- 





plication to that institution. 

Continuing, Mr. Sharpe said: “The 
country market is not worked as closely 
as the city market. The farmer’s needs, 
however, are not much different from 
those of other people. If he does not 
purchase as many things no one is to 
blame except the. advertisers. 

“It is a mistake to believe that the 
market can be forced by advertising. 
You may have, the idea that the farmer 
is buying all his goods by mail. This 
is a mistake, for he gets the bulk of 
them from the store near his home. 

“One of the first things to do in break- 
ing into the farmer market is to or- 
ganize your distributing force. Select 
as your salesmen those who know and 
understand the men who till the soil, 
and. their families. Small automobiles 
will help them cover the ground more 
rapidly and more thoroughly. 

“In my own experience we have been 
very successful in getting business 
through direct advertising. Get lists of 
farmers who are liable to be interested 
in your product, from the storekeepers, 
and send them four or five pieces of 
mail matter bearing the dealer’s imprint. 
This method makes a hit with the dealer 
because he feels that you are really 
trying to help him sell your goods. 

“When once you have got it the farm 
market is a stable market; it is sub- 
stantial, and you can rély upon its sup- 
port year in and year out.” 


John H. Rennard Company 
Discontinues Business 


The John H. Renriard Company, 
which has conducted an agency in 
Wheeling, W. Va., for a number of 
years, will discontinue business the 
first of the year. Its principal accounts 
have been transferred to the Singleton- 
Huntin Company, Cleveland. Mr. 
Senuard has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Marietta Paint & Color 
Company, Marietta, Ohio. 


Fountain-Pen Campaign in 
Newspapers 


The Conklin Pen Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Toledo, is planning an extensive 
newspaper campaign in the larger cities. 
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Wall Street 
in 15 Minutes 


There is a small weekly paper which reflects 
investment’ opportunities from the small 
investor's standpoint. 


I 


i] 
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It is written in plain English in terms which 
the average man can understand. It avoids 
useless technicalities and explains technical- 
ities: which are essential. 


You can read The Odd Lot Review in 
fifteen minutes. It contains material which 
requires time and expert study to prepare. 
The aim is to give you conclusions and to 
let you decide whether the reasoning is 
correct. 


It is the kind of publication you read each 
week when you get it, instead of putting it 
aside to read “‘some time when you have 
time.’ 


It summarizes general conclusions and from 
week to week brings to your attention par- 
ticular and concrete opportunities. 


Send for Sample Copy 


The Odd Lot Review, Inc. 


$1.00 per year—3c. per copy 


| 61 Broadway, New York 


Edited by Paul Mack Whelan Member Audit Bureau 
Business Manager, Albert V. Fischer of Circulations 


= 
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Sales Tactics Employed 
by Advertisers 


(Continued from page 6) 

I had often helped this man on 
Saturdays. I believe that is the 
way I started him with our goods. 

“Well, to my astonishment, this 
merchant said’ to me, ‘Since you 
have already sold most of the 
quota, I am sure we can sell the 
rest of it right here in this store. 
Order out the ‘shipment, and _ let 
us see what we can do. We'll 
start some special advertising and 
put on a few extra stunts. By 
concentrating on the blamed stuff, 
I know we can clear up that 
mountain of an order in a short 
time.’ This one act of this man 
more than compensated me for all 
the little courtesies I extended to 
him, 

JOBBERS’ SALESMEN GET BETTER 

ACQUAINTED 


“In my experience, as a sales- 
man and sales manager, I’ve 
found that three small retailers 
can be reached through the heart 
to the one that can be reached 
through the head. Jobbers’ sales- 
men seem to find this out quicker 
than specialty salesmen. This is 
probably due to the fact that the 
men who are out for jobbers call 
more frequently and thus have a 
chance to get better acquainted. 
The trouble with many specialty 
men is that they refuse to come 
down to the level of the small 
merchant. They hold themselves 
aloof, and, of course, never get in 
sympathy with the small man, and 
without this it is almost impos- 
sible to succeed in selling this 
class of trade. The average little 
dealer likes to talk his problems 
over with salesmen he can trust. 
If salesmen would try to win this 
confidence and invite these talks 
of distress, they would find it very 
much to their advantage. I did. 
By trying to find solutions of. my 
customers’ problems I made them 
look upon my occasional visits as 
indispensable. 

“One of my customers had a 
son who was causing him much 
worry. At last he decided to send 


him to a good preparatory school 
He had trouble, however, in find- 
ing an institution suitable to a 
young man of his inclinations 
He happened to mention the mat- 
ter to me. I volunteered to find 
the right school, which I did after 
spending much time. in the in- 
vestigation. The boy went 
through school with great honors 
and to-day is a fine young man. 
Do you suppose any blandish 
ments of a competitor could in- 
duce that merchaut to discontinue 
my goods? 

“My line is rather extensive. 
In a busy store it is likely to get 
tossed up on the display coun- 
ters. A habit of mine when | 
went in to call on a buyer was 
to start right in rearranging the 
display. This was a profitable 
way of passing the time until I 
could talk to my man. If the 
store carried any of the goods of 
my competitors, I always treated 
them fairly in making the new 
display. Somehow or another 
this stunt of mine always made 
a great hit with the retailers. 

“IT don’t think it is generally 
realized how much the clerks 
working in a store can hurt a 
salesman that they do not like. | 
know otherwise good salesmen 
who spoiled their prospects by 
being contemptuous of the clerks 
that they brushed by in getting 
to the boss. That is very foolish 
policy. It is often possible to get 
a product into a store by winning 
the support of the salespeople. 
Many dealers will buy anything 
when their clerks say they can sell 
it. Of course, it does not do to 
get too chummy with the sales 
force of a store. The employer 
may become suspicious that some 
thing is about to be slipped over 
on him. 


“SO SHINES A GOOD DEED” 


“All that the salesman has to 
do to keep the clerks on his side 
is to treat them courteously. 
That takes but little time and it 
is no trouble. The humble: clerk 
will be especially appreciative of 
a word of kindness. Many other 
things can be done to help the 
salespeople, but it is usually well 
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We have run advertising recently for the fol- 
lowing lines of automobiles: 


Oakland 
Stephens 
Dixie 
Inter-State 


Ross 
Glide 


The men who placed this advertising know that 
42 per cent. of the implement dealers who sub- 
scribe to Farm Implement News now sell auto- 
mobiles, and that the percentage is constantly 
increasing. 


Many of these dealers are in towns too small to 
support more than one exclusive motor car 
dealer, and he quite often handles only Fords. 


One distributor received 52 inquiries from his 
first half-page advertisement costing $35. Every 
iriquiry was from a dealer. The first one followed 
up ‘produced an order for cars that yielded the 
distributor $300 net. 


You can obtain intensive distribution through 
the old established implement dealers, the men 
who in addition to staple farm implement lines 
are selling motor cars, trucks, tractors and many 
other special lines of farm equipment. 


Farm Implement News 


700 MASONIC TEMPLE 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


More than 3,000,000 farmers purchase their farm 
equipment from the subscribers of this publica- 
tion. ‘ 
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§ China's 400 Million 

; Are Ready to Buy 


Never before in the commercial history of China 
have there been such exceptional opportunities 
for the American Manufacturer of 


PATENT MEDICINES 
and TOILET ARTICLES 


$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

as at the present time with European shipments $ 
practically at a standstill and the unquestionably $ 
sympathetic attitude of China towards American $ 
products. $ 
Mr. H. Salomons, General Manager of Repre- $ 
sentation of American Manufacturers, Inc., with $ 
Headquarters in Shanghai, is at present’ in New $ 
York and will gladly communicate with any $ 
Manufacturer in the Proprietary Article Line $ 
who is interested in China. : 
$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 


MANUFACTURERS, Inc., places at the disposal 


of Manufacturers its combined 


Advertising and Sales Service 


the largest and most up-to-date Service in 
the Far East. 

Communications should be addressed to the 
Company’s New York Office, 82 Beaver Street, 
where they will receive the personal attention 


of Mr. H. Salomons. 


Are You Ready to Ship? 


$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$$5$$$5$$ 


$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
: The REPRESENTATION OF AMERICAN 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
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iirst to obtain their employer’s . 


permission. 

“It pays to be courteous to 
everybody in the store—employer, 
employees, customers and other 
salesmen. Many incidents in my 
experience brought home to me 
the truth of this. Many sales- 
men seem to have everybody 
‘knocking’ them. It is just as 
easy to have everybody boosting 
for you. This can be accom- 
plished only through unfailing 
courtesy. I always made it a 
point to introduce myself to the 
demonstrators working in a store, 
and to wish them success. Time 
and time again, as a result of this 
little attention, these demonstra- 
tors have gone out of their way 
to run in something about my 
products with their talk on their 
own line. Often they have found 
an opportunity to serve one of 
my pieces in their demonstrations. 

“Getting the big order from the 
chain is usually a machine-like 
process. The personality of the 
salesman counts for little. You 
put your sample with a tremen- 
dous quantity price attached to 
it in a hopper and if the gods 
favor, an order reaches you in 
due time. However, by follow- 
ing these same _ friend-making 
methods with chain-store manag- 
ers I have often been able to get 
my goods into individual stores 
in the systems, even though my 
proposition had not been ap- 
proved by headquarters. 

“Many claim that it is the ten- 
dency of advertising to leave less 
and less for the salesman to do. 
They say that if the advertising 
of a product is successful it 
makes the distribution of it prac- 
tically automatic. Under these 
conditions, so these observers 
maintain, the salesman becomes 
an automaton, with little oppor- 
tunity to exercise any sales abil- 
ity. This may be the tendency. 
It may be the ideal condition, but 
it certainly is not true of things 
as they are to-day. There is still 
plenty for the salesman to do. 
Advertising makes his work 
easier and vastly more productive, 
but it certainly does not take his 
ioh away from him. There al- 
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There is a wealth of unused 
originality lying dormant 


around your business. 


PRINTED SALESMEN 


will make it public. 


Established more than fifty years.’ The 
largest high grade printers in the world 


Che Lakeside press 


R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 
Chicago. U.S. A. 





Quantity 


No less than quality 
is an essential dimen- 
sion in determining 
advertising value. 


We guarantee 50,000 


Circulation. 


Rate $350 a page. 


The House Beautiful 


Member A. B. C. 


Published by 
THE ATLANTIC-MONTHLY CO, 
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The 


Atlanta Journal 
Atlanta, Ga. 


$750 


* A year, delivered by mail 
or carrier. 


No reduced rates to anyone. 
The children, as well as 
Father and Mother, call it 
“my paper.” 


Advertising in The Journal 
sells the goods. 


© 


Advertisement 
Composition 


As it should be and 
when you want it. 


ARROW PRESS 


Day and Night Service 


320 W. 39th St., New York 
Tel.. Greeley 329, 330, 331 


, 4a 
Booklets 


are .a matter of copy 
arrangement and print- 
ing. Try our suggestions 
and our printing service. 


ARROW PRESS, inc 
**Salesmanship in Print” 

320 W. 39th Street, New York 

Telephones: Greeley 329, 330, 331 





























ways will be a chance for the 
salesman to use his personality. 
When a manufacturer, especially 
if he be younger and smaller than 
his competitors, has no advan- 
tages to offer in the way of prices, 
profits or quality then the fight 
reduces itself to a question of 
personality—the personality of the 
firm, its salesman, the advertis- 
ing, the packages, etc. The inde- 
pendent merchant is frequently 
told that his personality is the 
best weapon to use in the fight 
with the chains. I hold that the 
same advice is good for the man- 
ufacturer who is trying to make 
progress against a giant compet- 
itor. 


THIS MAN’S SALESMEN MUST BE 


FRIENDLY 


“Since I became sales manager 
I am trying to get all my men to 
use the same methods that I 
found so effective in my own 
road experience. I tell them that 
they cannot carry this idea of 
service too far. If they are 
friendly and helpful and kind to 
the merchants on their territories 
they are bound to do a good 
business, if they are any kind of 
salesmen at all. Above all, I in- 
sist that my men be really inter- 
ested in their customers. Some 
folk may think I am an extremist 
on this point, but I believe results 
justify my course. Recently I 
had to change one of our branch 
managers because I found that he 
had not attended a meeting of 
the grocers’ association in the 
two years that he had been in 
the city. 

“Especially do I encourage our 
men to develop new selling ideas 
for their customers. Under this 
stimulus many of the salesmen 
evolve surprisingly original plans. 
One of the men down South heard 
of a department store on _ his 
route that had a certain dark cor- 
ner in it. They had never been 
able to put any goods in that 
hidden place that would sell. 
Many articles had been tried. 
Our man proposed our line, say- 
ing it would catch the eye of the 
customers of the store because 
of the attention-getting value of 





548 Pages Ahead 


(916 was the biggest year in the history of the 
AMERICAN EXPORTER, it having published 
548 more net pages of advertising than last year. The 
following is a comparison of the total amount of 
advertising published this year and last in the four 
largest export publications: 


1916 GAIN 
Pages Pages ~ 
AMERICAN: EXPORTER 4898 548 
2nd largest export journal 2176 «268 
3rd export journal ; 1860 260 
4th export journal. .. 1805 239 


The AMERICAN EXPORTER starts off the new 
year with a record-breaking January issue, compris- 
ing in its English, Portuguese and Spanish editions 
a total of 560 pages, or 73 pages more than the pre- 
vious biggest number. 


If you are not convinced that it would pay your com- 
pany to advertise inthe AMERICAN EXPORTER, 
then write us for 100-page free booklet, “Getting 
Business Through Export Advertising.” May we 
also send you sample copies and rates? 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 


17 Battery Place, New York 
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HE home daily newspaper comes first with the people 
and should come first with the advertiser trying to 
win them to his goods. In 


NEW ENGLAND 


The Home Dailies Are Quick Workers 
' and Rapid Producers 


The people here all grew up with the local daily. They 
spelled the words in it when learning to read. They get 
the news of their neighbors, the births, the marriages and 
the deaths from it every day. 


Their understanding of the world is mostly gathered from 
it as it mirrors the world’s happenings. 


They have read the advertising of their local stores for 
so long that advertising reading has become a habit which 
any advertiser may turn to his profit. 


The home daily newspaper is read by nearly every family 
every day and is the greatest selling force in New England. 


Try a zone or two if all New England is too big, or try 
these 12 leaders and the results will be pleasing to you. 


. HARTFORD, CT., COURANT 


‘MANCHESTER, N. H. PNION and 


Daily Circulation 25,000 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 13,227 
Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. St3"Sftury 
Daily Circulation 20, 949 net paid 
Population 109,000, with pabuibe 120,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 18, 732 net paid 
Population 43,697, with subsites 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily. Circulation 30,444 
Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 


BRIDGEPORT, CT. TriEdRam 
Daily Circulation 32,219 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


Daily Circulation 18,976 
Population 98,915, with suburbs 125,000 


NEW HAVEN, cr. REGISTER 
Daily Circulation’ 19,4 
Population 150,000, pao suburbs 175,000 


MERIDEN, CT., RECORD 
Daily Circulation $,963 
Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,00’ 


WATERBURY, a yREPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 9, 534 
Population 73,144, ‘with suburbs 100, 000 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 21,2 
Population 58,571, ia suburbs 75,000 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily . Circulation 99,892. A, B.C. 
Population 22,000, with suburbs 40,000 
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the packages. It was something 
entirely different from anything 
that had been tried before. Be- 
cause of its novelty, the sugges- 
tion was accepted. Our goods 
live been selling in that store 
ever since, 

“Another good idea came from 
a member of our force in Ohio. 
He succeeded in getting our 
products into a large chain-store 
that has eighteen or twenty cash- 
registers. The salesman got the 
manager to place a stack of our 
goods in front of each register. 
The -repetition of our line in so 
many places and always at a place 
where buyers were receiving their 
change, and where they would 
be tempted to buy a little more, 
was the means of starting off the 
sale of our products with a bang 
in that store. 

“These unusual selling ideas 
are coming in so fast that we are 
planning on passing them on to 
all our sales force through a bul- 
letin service. There is no reason 
why the plan that has worked in 
Buffalo should not do as well in 
We must pass 


many other cities. 
those good ideas around and see 
that they are used more exten- 
sively. There is no need in let- 
ting one of our salesmen have 
the exclusive benefit of a bright 


thought. Here again I believe we 
are drawing from the experience 
of the chains. One of the ways 
they have progressed is by taking 
the superior plans, developed 
through the initiative of individ- 
ual managers, and then they pass 
those plans to all the stores as 
standard practice. Manufacturers 
can do something like this. Of 
course, it is very common for 
manufacturers to sort the selling 
methods of individual salesmen 
and then pass them on to all the 
force. Nearly everybody does 
this. However, our plan goes 
further. It comprehends not only 
the methods that our men use in 
getting orders, but also the meth- 
ods that they develop in helping 
their customers to sell our goods. 
ly distributing ideas of that sort 
among our sales force,-I believe 
we can speed up our selling plan 
all around.” 





They Can. 
What They Can 
in Portland 
Maine 


This is a simple way of speaking of 
the canning industry of Portland. Fish, 
fruits and vegetables are sent forth in 
goodly numbers. 

.Portland is a _ residentia! city, the 
trading center of a considerable agri- 
cultural community, but it has its in- 
dustries. There are 27 separate indus- 
tries listed with a total of 244 estab- 
lishments. 

Business is good the year round in 
Portland. It has four good seasons 
instead of two. It is the Jobbing and 
Wholesale center of Maine. The 


EVENING 
EXPRESS 


is Portland’s only evening daily. It 
goes into most every home and is the 
big fellow. of Maine in journalism. 
You can advertise in the EXPRESS 
with profit. 


Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston———Chieago——New York 


War Brides 
and 
Bridgeport 
Connecticut 


There are more than 1500. separate 
industries in Bridgeport, so its pros- 
perity does not depend on War Brides. 

Bridgeport is a great industrial center 
and when Peace comes the markets of 
the world will call for the sewing ma- 
chines, graphophones, brass castings 
and brass finishings, corsets, cutlery, 
and edge tools, electric machinery, 
foundry and machine shop producis, 
hardware, rubber and elastic goods, 
steamfitting and heating apparatus, wire- 
work, including wire, rope and cable 
and many other things that will find 
their way to the remote corners of the 
earth. he 


Post and Telegram 


Largest Connecticut Circulation 





dominates in Bridgeport. It leads in 
circulation, influence and advertising of 
all kinds. 
Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston Chicago New York 
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Printers and their Specialties 


Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 


of Printers, When 


EMBOSSING 


“stands out”—An embossed cover 
always stands out and makes your 
catalogue out of the ordinary. 


We are specialists in 
the embossing line. 


Waleutt Bros. Co. 
141 East 25th St., New York City 


Planning their Next Job 


Typographic 
or Service 


Advertising Agencies exclusively 


Bepeoneny i for 
handling Aav ertising 


Conpediien day and night 


C. E. RUCKSTUHL, In 
27 East 31st STREET, New You 





The World’s Greatest 
PRINTING PLANT 


of Mag and Catalogues 





Over 58,340,000 Catalogues, Supple- 

mentary Catalogues, Magazines and 

Periodicals were produced during 1915 
by the 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CO. 
CHICAGO 





Booklets and 
Catalogs Many of America’s 


prominent adver- 
tisers, advertising agencies 
and others requiring high 
grade work, use the 


Charles Francis Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
EIGHTH AVENUE, 33rd to 34th Sts., NEW YORK CITY 
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THE PUBLISHERS OF 


HIGH GRADE PERIODICALS 


WHO THEIR PRINTER IS. THEY 
WILL PROBABLY TELL YOU 


The ee Printing Company 
1D= AVENUE AT 36™ STREET 


NEW YORK 





Printers’ Ink Rates 


$150.00 double-page 
75.00 a page 37.50 half-page 
18.75 quarter-page 
Smaller Space, 
40c. per Agate Line 
Minimum, One Inch 


Preferred Positions 
Second Cover . . . $90 
Page 5 oly 
Pages 7, 9, 11 or 18) ae 
Standard Center — 

[2 pages] 

SPECIAL 

Extra Color: $30 extra for 
two pages or less. For more 
than two pages, $15 per page, 
per color. 

Inserts (4 pages or more). 
$75.00 a page when furnished 
complete by advertiser. 

Center of special four-page 
form—$180 (furnished com- 
plete by advertiser). 


Classified Advertisin 
40c. a line, flat. Not less 
than 5 lines on one-time or- 
ders. No advertisement can 
exceed 35 lines. 
Final forms close preced- 
ing Monday. 


185 Madison Ave., New York 
(January 1st, 1916) 





180 
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Engraving —Designing — Electrotyping | 


A Handy Buyer’s Guide for Advertisers, 


| Photo-Engraving 
| in all its branches 


LENZ 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 
Printing Crafts Building 
New York 


Advertising penens 


and Publishers 


siniicsianiillaeinien iam 


Advertising Service 


“We wish to say that your service 
has been all and more than you said it 
would be when you solicited our business 
and we naturally ce well satisfied. 

Yours truly, 
Feb. 28, 1916 THE ERICKSON Co.” 


THE GILL 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 
140 Fifth Ave. New York 





THE 
COLORPLATE ENGRAVING CO. 


QUALITY COLOR PLATES 





gpm 2 
Mats & Stereos 
OF THE BETTER GRADE 
QUICK SERVICE 
J.T. BUNTIN 


INC. 


209-219 W 38rmn STREET 
NEW YORK 














ELECTROTYPE SERVICE 


IN CANADA 


You Save Money— 

You Save Time— 

by having your electrotypes 

for Canada made by us. 
And they are made well. 


RAPID ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
F OF CANADA 
MONTREAL, TORONTO, and WINDSOR 








SEENTIFIC 


ZENGRAVING tox 


406-426 W. 31st St., New York 
Telephones Chelsea 2117-2118-2229 


Best Equipped Plantin New York 


Guarantees you agen plates at 
reasonable rates 


FINE PLATED 











| Millions fords l 


THE STERUNG ENGRAVING OG CO. 


Ew VORK CITY 








Artists - 


ravers 
lO AYE S368 ST 
P Le, Hess * 








aim to give you the best 
gr »—in the quickest possi- 
le time,—and, at a fair price. 


How well we have succeeded is evinced 
by our ever increasing business. 


Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 
2 Duane St. New York 
Telephone Beekman 4598 
“THE KIND THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 
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Registered U. 8, Patent Office 


A ¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
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note with 


” considerable in- 
ations” Be terest the adver- 


Necessary ? tisements of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, now running ‘in 
some of the daily papers, which 
carry in bold-face type the an- 
nouncement: “This advertisement 
NOT at the expense of policy- 
holders.” That such an explana- 
tion should be deemed necessary 
is quite in line with the suggestion 
we made last week—that some- 
body should be ready with the 
facts about advertising in relation 
to the cost of living. hen a 
great insurance company finds it 
advisable to explain that in ad- 
vertising for agents it is not im- 
posing an extra burden upon its 
customers, it is high time that the 
defense of advertising were in 
preparation. 

The inquisitorial machinery at 
Washington and elsewhere is rap- 
idly being assembled, and we may 
expect an output-of remedies for 


Will “‘Explan-We 
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the high cost of living almost any 
day. Somebody is sure to dis- 
cover that the cost of advertising 
is added to the cost of goods, and 
that the way to bring down prices 
is to buy goods which are not ad- 
vertised. There are floating indi- 
cations of it already, in certain 
outgivings of local officials, and, 
regrettably enough, in some trade- 
papers. We repeat our sugges- 
tion that when advertising is sub- 
jected to a frontal attack—as it 
undoubtedly will be—some strong 
organization of advertising men 
ought to stand ready with the evi- 
dence in its defense. We hope 
it will not become necessary for 
the National Biscuit Company and 
others to explain that “the cost 
of- this advertisement. is NOT 
added to the price of our goods.” 


There is one fea- 
Business Menture of the re- 
in Political cent shake-up in 
Office the British Cab- 
inet which we 
have not seen referred to with 
anything like the prominence it 
deserves, and that is the fact that 
the vitally important positions in 
the new government are going to 
business men rather than to poli- 
ticians. “Thus,” says C. W. Bar- 
ron, editor of the Boston News 
Bureau: 

“The new food controller will 
be the man who achieved a title 
after his success in building a 
huge grocery chain and in man- 
aging the Port of London; the 
vitally related control of shipping 
will lie with a great Scotch ship- 
owner; the reins over business 
wielded by the local government 
board will be held by the leading 
Welsh coal magnate; the Board 
of Trade comes under the man- 
ager of the London Underground, 
first trained in American railroad- 
ing; the board of agriculture, to 
assume new importance with next 
year’s sowing, falls to a farming 
expert; the first commissioner of 
works’ is an industrial magnate. 
likewise the postmaster-general ; 
the head of the education board. 
which has acquired a new war 
importance, is: a_ practical school- 
man; labor and pensions fall to 
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two labor- union specialists on the 
ubjects.” 

So the grim business of war is 
urned over to men who are pre- 
‘sumably less skilled in debate than 
n. finding the shortest practical 
‘oad to a desired object; un- 
versed, perhaps, in the gentle art 
£ swinging majorities, but quite 
‘apable of building an organiza- 
ion and making it work. Print- 
ers’ INK, has frequently pointed 
ut the need for practical busi- 
ness in politics, and now England 
is trying it out in the hour of 
emergency. We shall have an-op- 
portunity to observe the results, 
and it will be interesting to note 
what happens after the crisis is 
over. Perhaps if England dem- 
onstrates the worth of practical 
business men at the head of gov- 
ernment departments, we may 
some day get a chance to try it 
in'this country. 


Manufacturers, 
Complicated who have been 


Discounts andtrying to elimi- 
the Salesman nate a 


compli- 
cated system of 
trade discounts, will find much to 
encourage them in the experience 
of the Silex Company, described 
elsewhere in this issue of PRINTERS’ 
Inx. Perhaps few concerns would 
find it advisable or. even’ possible 
to emulate the methods that this 
company used. Yet the incident 
shows that it is not so difficult 
to get rid of the cumbersome, 
mischief-creating practice of 
making special allowances and 
confidential discounts, as many 
manufacturers seem to think. 
Often all that is needed is the 
courage to face the facts and to 
take a firm, unflinching stand on 
the question. The possible loss 
of a. few customers is absolutely 
nothing compared to the great 
benefits to be derived. This has 
been the experience of many 
manufacturers. For example, one 
well-known paint concern attrib- 
utes much of its success to the 
fact that some years ago it disen- 
tangled itself from a maze of dis- 
counts, which up to that time had 
heen retarding its progress. It took 
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courage to break away from the 
customs of the past. What at the 
time seemed like a suicidal. act, 
turned out to be the making of 
the business. 

This question of complicated 
discounts has often been discussed 
from the standpoint of the manu- 
facturer and from that of the 
jobber, retailer and consumer. 
But there is one important factor 
in the situation that has seldom 
been considered, and that is the 
manufacturer’s salesman. How 
does a confusion of special dis- 
counts affect him? Unquestionably 
it lowers his efficiency. Confi- 
dence. is necessary to the sales- 
man’s success. He must believe 
in himself, his proposition and his 
house. If he is conscious that 
his product is inferior, the price 
too high or that it is weak in 
some other particular, somehow 
his selling talk fails to carry con- 
viction. If the salesman has a 
lot. of special discounts up his 
sleeve to juggle as occasion re- 
quires, the shrewd buyer soon 
senses it, and either loses confi- 
dence in ‘the man or else becomes 
so exacting in his demands that 
the salesman has to concede more 
than he can afford. 

It is obvious that a salesman 
who is obliged to lie about price 
to part of his trade cannot do 
his best.. It cost a certain manu- 
facturer that we know a good 
deal of money to make this dis- 
covery. He has two main 
products that are in about the 
same demand. ‘On one there isa 
very simple price schedule, but 
from the prices of the other an 
intricate series of discounts was 
offered. Sales to the retailer on 
the first product were greatly in 
excess of those of the other 
product. The sales manager kept 
on insisting that his man should 
sell about an equal quantity of 
both lines, but his coaching pro- 
duced no apparent results. Final- 
ly, after a long investigation and 
much field work, it was found out 
that the salesmen were weak- 
kneed in talking the second prod- 
uct. They had been tripped up 
so often on the discount question 
that they lost confidence and cen- 
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tered almost entirely on the other 
line. Later when this manufac- 
turer simplified his discounts, he 
lost several customers that were 
formerly favored, but this was 
more than offset by the increased 
sales which the enthusiastic sales- 
men made to dealers who had not 
handled the line before. This is 
by no means an isolated instance. 
Many variants of it could be re- 
lated. 

Where a manufacturer has a 
confused discount plan, the tend- 
ency is for it to become constant- 
ly more involved. Salesmen are 
always making mistakes in allow- 
‘ ing special discounts to those not 
entitled to them. Precedents are 
thus established, which have to be 
recognized in the future, or else 
good customers will be offended. 

So it is quite evident that if 
there were no other objection to 
a system of complicated discounts, 
the value of it might be ques- 
tioned on the grounds that it is 
not fair to the salesmen, who 
have to sell goods according to 
its plan. 


With Congress ‘ 


A Poor Timéonce more in 
to Urge Price-session, it is an- 
Maintenance ®°unced that the 

Stephens - Ash- 
urst standard-price bill is to 
be vigorously pushed for passage, 
and there is a marked revival of 
public discussion of the subject. 
Much as we sympathize with the 
general purpose of the bill, we 
cannot but regard the present 
activity on its behalf as a mis- 
take. Just now, when the air is 
full of talk about embargoes and 
boycotts to reduce the excessively 
high cost of living, legislation to 
maintain prices is less likely to 
be understood than ever. The op- 
ponents of the measure could 
scarcely desire a more favorable 
set of circumstances under which 
to attack it. 

True, the arguments for price- 
maintenance are just as good as 
they ever were: perhaps they are 
better. But it is hard enough to 
get those arguments understood 
in normal times, when the public 
mind is not inflamed with loose 


talk about high prices and con- 
spiracies to raise them still high- 
er. It will be doubly hard now, 
when every professional reform- 
er is airing his pet panacea to re- 
duce prices, and the public is lis- 
tening to him. Will the public— 
will Congress—consider soberly 
and without passion’ a measure 
which, superficially considered, is 
an attempt to maintain prices at 
their present levels? We doubt 
it 


Of course we all know that 
such a representation of the bill 
is utterly unfair. But the oppo- 
nents of price-maintenance may 
be trusted to grasp every oppor- 
tunity to discredit it, and they 
have a formidable weapon in the 
present state of the public tem- 
per. Any public agitation in fa- 
vor of the bill just now will, in 
our opinion, inevitably _ react 
against price-maintenance, and 
put its attainment farther off than 
ever. The people are in no mood 
to stop and consider ‘arguments 
which at best are more easily mis- 
understood than comprehended. 
The work of educating individual 
Congressmen may well go on, but 
2 publicity propaganda strikes us 
as highly dangerous under present 
circumsiances. 


Statler Coming to New York 


Advertising men are interested to 
know that the control of the lease of 
the new Hotel Pennsylvania which the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company is erect- 
ing opposite its station in Seventh Av- 
enue, New York City, has been acquired 
by E. M. Statler, president of the Hotels 
Statler Company, which operates hotels 
in Cleveland, Buffalo, and Detroit. The 
Statler hotels are among the best adver- 
tised hotels in the United States. 

The Hotel Pennsylvania will contain 
2,200 rooms. 


G. G. Wyant Will Edit 
“Bookman” 


G. G. Wyant, advertising manager of 
Dodd, Mead & Co., will succeed Arthur 
Bartlett Maurice as editor of the Book 
man, beginsiog with the February, 1917, 
issue. r. Maurice has resigned to en- 
ter the American relief work in Belgium. 
Miss Regina Coveney, who has been in 
charge of the medical advertising of D. 
Appleton & Co., has been appointed to 
the position left vacant by Mr.. Wyant. 
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What Makes a Farm Paper Worth While? 


Is it circulation? 


The Oklahoma 


Farmer-Stockman 


has a circulation in excess of 120,000 copies net paid each 
issue. 


Is it distribution? 
The distribution. of the FARMER-STOCKMAN in its 


home State exceeds 70,000 copies each issue with more 
than 30,000 distributed in the northern counties of Texas, 
where agricultural conditions are practically the same as 
in the home State. 


Is it editorial worth? 
The OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN has the 


most experienced, ablest corps of agricultural writers em- 
ployed by any publication in the Southwest. All of the mat- 
ter printed in the OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 
is written for that paper. The FARMER-STOCKMAN 
prints no canned subject matter but deals at first hand 
with farming conditions as they obtain in its home zone. 


Is it price? 
The OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN sells more 


than 120,000 net paid circulation for 40c per agate line—’ 
a rate of less than one-third of a cent per line per thousand. 


If circulation, editorial pre-eminence, a prosperous audi- 
ence, unusual attention value and economy of cost make 
a farm paper worth while, the ORLAHOMA FARMER- 
STOCKMAN should stand out among farm papers of the 
United States. ; 


THE E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Representatives 


Harris Trust Building Waldheim Building 15 E. 26th Street 
Chicago, Hl. Kansas City, Mo. New York City 
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Printing Papers 
of Excellence 


Clarke & Company 
225 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


General Sales Agent for Book Papers 
Manufactured by Crocker, Burbank & Co. 























LA FONTAINE WAS RIGHT 


“The sign. brings customers,” said Jean de La Fontaine more than 200 
years ago. The famous French writer’s epigram applies particularly to 
B & B Signs. 

- 


This handsome, electrically, equipped plate glass sign is made in hanging or standing type, carry 

ing any color lettering or trade-mark. It is the only sign made that has the lighting contrivance 
absolutely concealed. National advertisers are using B & B signs to ‘‘bring customers’’ to their 
dealers. Don’t spend your hopes and money on ordinary signs. Write us to-day and let us desig 

the best sign for your product. 


B. & B. SIGN COMPANY, 341 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Telephone 5942 Vanderbilt 
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No Thumb- 
Rule to Measure Value 
of Circulation 


(Continued from page 68) 

i wish to heaven I knew some 
way of getting circulation with- 
out sweating it out of my soul. 
I wish I knew some publisher who 
got his circulation without forced 
draft. I’d go and sit at his feet 
and learn something. 

But, gentlemen, selling maga- 
zines is no easier than selling ko- 
daks, or automobiles, or watches, 
or any other article of merchan- 
dise—in fact, I believe it’s a 
cussed sight harder. In no field 
is competition any keener than in 
the magazine field. Every pub- 
lisher is out for himself all the 
time and the devil take the hin- 
dermost. Some force the circu- 
lation through the editorial de- 
partment by making a magazine 
which fairly. scintillates; others 
force it through their circulation 
departments, and practically all 
the larger and more successful 
force their circulations through 
the editorial and at the same time 
through their circulation depart- 
ments. In short, they made a 
wonderfully good magazine, and 
then they apply vigorously effi- 
cient sales methods, just ‘as you 
do in your own business. 

And I wish. to impress upon 
you, gentlemen, that there is no 
such thing as there being forcing 
methods used by one_ publisher 
and not. by another and for a 
very good reason: if any publish- 
er should discover a. good, new 
way of getting circulation it 
wouldn’t be his exclusively only 
long enough for the other pub- 
lishers to get geared up to. go 
aiter it. We circulation. men 
steal from one another like pir- 
ates, and that’s why all maga- 
zines are sold by practically the 
same. methods. 

And, gentlemen, is circulation 
secured by these intensive meth- 
ods poor circulation for adver- 
tiers? If so, you must convince 
me that the Saturday Evening 
Post is a poor advertising medi- 
un. If ever in the history of the 





House Organs 


are either live sales 
helpers or not—de- 
pending on the kind 
of co-operation you 
get from your printer 


ARROW PRESS, ixe 


Day and Night Service 


320 W. 39th St., New York 
Tel. Greeley 329, 330, 331 




















- 
Catalogs 


are not always good sales- 
men because they are 
expensive. Neither do 
they have to be expen- 
sive to be good salesmen. 
ARROW PRESS 
*“Salesmanship in Print’ 


320 W. 39th St., NewYork 
Tel. Greeley 329, 330, 331 


Over 25,000 
individuals are con- 
nected with National 
Advertisers or Adver- 
tising Agencies 











Their names are in the 


Standard Register 
of National 
Advertising 


The Acme of Accuracy 


10 East 43rd St.- New York City 
Publication Office 
Miners Bank Bldg. WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Of course there’s more to-tell. 
We're ready whenever youare. 
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We Want the Best 
Printing Salesman * 
in New York 
One of the largest and 


most versatile printing 
companies in New York 
offers you a brilliant op- 
portunity and will give 
you a drawing account of 


$100 per week. 
Are you the man? 


Who are you, what are you 
doing, and how much are 
you selling? In confi- 
dence, of course. L, Box 


193, care Printers’ Ink. 














AAA 


Copy Man 
Wanted 


Will pay $5,000.00 a 


year for a genuine 
copy man—with ca- 
pacity to produce 
20,000 words or over 
weekly. Location— 
Chicago; type of work 
—sales manuals, sales 
bulletins, booklets, let- 
ters, paragraph systems, 
etc. (Direct specialists ; 
10 years old; annual 
business $150,000). In 
applying—sell yourself 
on paper—and send 
samples. “F. B.,” Box 
195, care PRINTERS’ 
INK. 


: AAA, 





business a magazine was driven 
hard, fast and furious, it certainly 
is the Saturday Evening Post. 
When you can buy a 104-pave 
magazine of the literary quality 
of the Saturday Evening Post for 
five cents, it is surely not being 
hampered by overpricing the arti- 
cle. When you have it thrust at 
you at every corner by a score «f 
lusty-lunged youngsters trying to 
win a pony or a watch or some 
other sales prize, you cannot safe- 
ly remark that its sale is spon 
taneous. When you see whole 
pages of advertising in magazines 
and big, smashing type displays 
leaping out at you in the news- 
papers, you cannot contend that 
pressure is not being exerted. 

Gentlemen, look out for the 
magazine which doesn’t force its 
circulation—it’s a dead one, and 
not worth forcing. But, better 
yet, let’s stop talking about forced 
circulation and call it by its right 
name: circulation efficiency. It 
requires efficiency and sales man- 
agement of a very high order to 
maintain circulations nowadays. 
Sometimes I think that advertis- 
ers imagine that magazine circu- 
lation should come as the result 
of an uninduced impulse on_ the 
part of the-reader. That’s plain 
and simple “rot.” The American 
public has been trained to require 
salesmanship—they must be sold. 
We live so fast that we are in a 
constant state of change. Every 
man in this room is here because 
of that fact. You hold your jobs 
because it is a fact. If the Amer- 
ican people could be sold once and 
stay sold Ivory soap, Eastman 
kodaks and Cream of Wheat could 
stop advertising. But. they can- 
not. The public must’ be con- 
stantly reminded and reminded, 
and it’s no different with maga- 
zines than with any other mer- 
chandise. We've got to keep 
everlastingly after them. There’s 
no spontaneous sale—it’s all the 
result of unceasing salesmanship, 
and the publisher with the best 
goods and the best salesmen wins 
out. And the more efficient his 
sales management the greater wil! 
be his sales—just as in your own 
businesses. 
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: COLOR 


Today the problem is not whether color should 
be used in printed matter. It is ow it shall be 
used. Ifcolor engraving were purely a mechan- 
ical process there. would be very little need for 
the expensive staff of etchers maintained in the 
Beck plants. It is because intelligent reproduc- 
tion of color is the work of an organization of 
artists that most of the large advertisers employ 
usto makeall oftheir plates for magazines, post- 
ers and booklets—in two, three and four colors. 


@ 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 























This Window- Display 

designed and manufactured by The Munro 6B Harford Company, 
was commented on by.“ Printers’ Ink” as “A Window Display 
that dealers can’t set up, except in the right manner.” ? 

The practical side of such work is as important as the artistic. Our 
experience in working with leading National Advertisers, qualifies 
us to co-operate equally well with other Advertisers seeking 
Practical Printed Sales Helps, and the best in design and color. 


THE MUNRO @ HARFORD COMPANY 


Lithographers and Color Printers i 
416-422 WEST 33d STREET, NEW YORK 





The 


Little 


Schoolmaster s 


Classroom 


OW see what the Schoolmaster 

has had wished onto him! “I 
was much interested,” writes B. H. 
Bayless, of the Champion Spark 
Plug Company, Toledo, “in the 
discussion between Charles Aus- 
tin Bates and Leroy Fairman, in 
Printers’ INK for November 9, 
as to what is the most important 
element in advertising. Both gave 
some mighty good points, yet I 
believe that many readers were 
in doubt, after reading the letters 
between these two ad men, as to 
which was right?) Why wouldn’t 
this make an excellent topic for 
discussion in the classroom?” As 
most readers will doubtless re- 
member, the question debated 
with so much animation by 
Messrs. Bates and Fairman was 
this: “Resolved, That copy is 
the most itnportant element in 
advertising.” And now _ the 
Schoolmaster is asked to mount 
the oracular tripod and decide 
which of those able protagonists 
was right. He isn’t asked to be 
a judge as to which had the best 
of the argument (which might be 
easy enough), but he must resort 
to the eternal verities and settle 
the question. Oh, very well. In 


his capacity as oracle the School- © 


master will comply in true Delphic 
fashion. Is copy the most impor- 
tant element in advertising? 
Sometimes ’tis and sometimes 
tain’t. 
*x* * * : 
But that fact does not by any 
means affect the value of the dis- 
cussion referred to by Mr. Bay- 
less. There are times when copy 
is by far the most important ele- 
ment in an advertising campaign, 
and there are other times when it 
is of less importance than a prop- 
er choice of mediums, or good fi- 
nancial judgment, or intelligent 
sales direction. The important 
thing is. for the individual adver- 
tiser to determine the relative im- 
portance of those elements in his 
own. campaign, and to. see that 
none of them is slighted. Prob- 
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ably no two campaigns are pre- 
cisely alike in that respect. Aid 
the service which is done, by such 
discussions as that of Bates +s. 
Fairman is in raising just such a 
doubt as is expressed by tiie 
Champion Spark Plug man. The 
man who begins to doubt which 
of them is right will naturally 
apply their arguments to his own 
campaign, and may perhaps won- 
der whether he is giving enough 
attention to copy, or to mediums, 
or to sales direction. So ‘it is 
possible that some practical good 
may come from it after all in 
spite of the fact that neither side 
is altogether right or altogether 
wrong. 
* * * 

Rather an effective contrast in 
methods is afforded by a couple 
of letters which are forwarded 
to the Schoolmaster by Robert 
June, advertising manager of the 
Diamond Power Specialty Com- 
pany, Detroit. Both were re- 
ceived by a young lady whose ap- 
proaching marriage was an- 
nounced, in the St. Louis news- 
papers, and one of them made a 
sale. Here’s the first one: 


Dear Madame:— 

We have learned of your good for- 
tune to become a bride soon and would 
like to call your attention to our new 
hotel, should your plans include a trip 
to Chicago. 

Our hotel is a magnificent eighteen- 
story structure equipped with all the 


modern appliances and comforts, just . 


recently opened to the public. 

It is centrally located within easy 
reach of all theatres, department stores 
and one block from the post-office and 
board of trade. 

Our restaurants are famously known 
all over the United States. 

We enclose one of our folders, giv- 
ing you tariff of rates, as well as a de- 
scription of the hotel and restaurants; 
we also attach a reservation card for 
your convenience. 

Hoping to be favored with your 
esteemed patronage, should you come 
to Chicago and assuring you of our 
best attention, we wish to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
* * &. 


Without pausing to discuss the 
attractions to a prospective bride 
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oi the Post-Office and, the Board ses the lodgment, oe pe co the 
- ome environment, the personal atten- 
Trade, let us pass on to the tion, forethought and care of detail 
cond letter: that creates smiles of continuous happi- 


My dear Miss Dunn: ness. ; 
‘here are journeys in life, which, by A trip to Boston!! What historic 
ason of their joyful significance, are associations, what pleasure are to be 
cious unto us through all the after: found in this old, yet typical American 


-s that thread the years. city! 
Let us make “‘that journey” not only And that “home” welcome for you 
-norable for its perfect planning, but at the Hotel -, famous as Bos- 


How’s Your Hair? 


If you don’t feel perfectly certain of your hair, you may get some 
thoroughly practical information from an article in the current issue of 
Goop HEALTH. The author of this article entitled “Care of the Hair” 
is a famous physician who, by practicing what he preaches, has managed 
to keep his hair long past the age of sixty-five. You can have this article 
for the asking, if you are “a man who decides” about the investment of 
advertising appropriations. To others, the price of Goop HEALTH is now 
20c—January issue 25c. 


viet’ GOOD HEALTH iitistetstc 

















EBER:& HEILBRONER 
require the services of a first- 
class advertising man. Must have 
retail experience in men’s clothing 


and haberdashery. 


Apply by letter only, stating experi- 
ence and age. 


WEBER & HEILBRONER 
241 Broadway, New York 














“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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How Do You Address 
Parcel Post and Express Shipments? 


The only safe way is to use Gummed Labels that- 
have your name and address plainly printed on 
them. Gummed Labels on which you can type- 
write (not scrawl) the name and address of the 
consignee, Such a label is the 


McCOURT 
McCourt Labels are printed in perforated rolls and 
can be addressed on the typewriter in the same 
way. They save time and absolutely insure de- 
livery or return of shipments. 
Send for full particulars and catalogue. 


McCOURT LABEL CABINET CO. 
H. H. BLACK, Pres, 
53 Bennett St. Bradford, Pa. 











) “CLIMAX” 


Square-Top 
PAPER CLIPS 


sacs ya Tighten your grip on that 

valuable batch of mail matter 
that you intend to send tomorrow. ‘“‘CLI- 
MAX” Square-Top Paper Clips will do it. 


Packed 10,000 to Box—F.0.B. Buffalo 
e per 1,000.. 


8 ec per l, 
7Y%ec per 1,000 


Buffalo Automatic Mfg. Co., 
457 Washington St. Buffalo, N. Y. 














Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINOOLN, NEB. 
Actual Average 
Circulation 133,992 
Our biggest circulation is in the States 
of en Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebras- 
ka, Illinois, etc., in the order named. 
All subscriptions paid in advance. 
Fiat rate, P 
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ton’s smartest hostelry, at reasonable 
rates. 

The enclosed folder explains briefly 
those ideals of service which have 
given Hotel a prestige for all 
that ‘“‘welcome” and “home” mean 
to guests. 

Write me, personally, I and my en- 
tourage will do our utmost to muke 
your stay “joyful days in Boston.” 


Which made the sale? “Don’t 
tell me the answer,” Mr. June 
writes, “for I know. I’m paying 
for a trip to Boston!” And the 
Schoolmaster doesn’t blame him 
either. 

* * * 

The manufacturer had sent a 
retail dealer a small supply of an 
attractive novelty. In a few days 
an enthusiastic letter came back 
from him: “Send me a large 
stock of that ——. It beats your 
handbooks and calendars all hol- 
low. In fact, it’s the best adver- 
tisement I think you have ever 
put out, and I am thinking of get- 
ting out something of that sort 
myself for distribution among the 
holidays.” 

The advertiser’s reply com- 
pletes the story: “I am glad you 
like those little novelties and we 
are sending you a small further 
supply. But I don’t mind telling 
you that I don’t know whether or 
not they afford profitable adver- 
tising; that is, at the price we 
pay for them. Obviously, if they 
didn’t cost us anything, the pub- 
licity would be worth considera- 
ble, but in any kind of advertising 
the question is not whether it is 
worth something, but whether it 
is worth what it costs or accom- 
plishes as much as the same 
amount of mioney invested in 
some other form of advertising. 
We could give away first-class 
fountain pens, typewriting ma- 
chines, dictionaries and various 
other useful articles, and have 
people more enthusiastic than 








WANTED 
Experienced Salesman 


with five or ten thousand dollars, 
to become a partner in enlarging 
established and profitable publishing 
business, Clean-cut, sound propo- 
sition. Box 542, care Printers’ Ink. 
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they are about the little novelty 
we sent you, but would the dis- 
tribution of such gifts pay?— 
that’s the question. We have to 
say that we are sure you are 
wrong in thinking that it is more 
important for you to distribute 
these novelties than to give out 
our handbooks. People may not 
sav that they think the handbook 
is a clever advertisement, but it is 
educational to a high degree, and 
our conception of our advertising 
programme is that most of our 
material should be of the educa- 
tional kind. We need some other 
kinds of advertising to fill in, and 
this novelty is one of them. We 
prepared it as something for our 
salesmen to give out, one at a 
time, to prospectives, as a sort of 
good-will cultivator. There are 
people, you know, who won’t read 
a handbook, and that class may 
be caught by the novelty. We 
urge you to distribute this mate- 
rial with discrimination. It is not 
good advertising to give novelties 
to people who directly or indirect- 
ly are not likely to increase the 
sale of our product, no matter 
how pleased they may be with the 
‘clever advertisement’ you have 
presented.” 


Developing Taste for Chocolate 


According to statistics compiled by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at Washington, 243,232,000 pounds 
of crude cocoa were imported into the 
United States during the fiscal year 
1916. This is 50,000,000 pounds more 
than were imported in 1915, and double 
the amount bought in 1910. 





Copy Writer Wanted 


Here is a position in copy depart- 
ment of big agency demanding 
exceptional copy writing ability. 
Applicant must show that he 
is a quick thinker, a ‘‘chooser”’ 
of words and able to tell an 
advertising story in a clean- 
cut, convincing and original 
way. To the man who can dem- 
onstrate such ability we offer 
an opportunity with a future 
bounded only by his own limi- 
tations. He can make his own 
place. He will work in an at- 
mosphere of helpfulness—where 
every facility is provided to as- 
sure the success of well-planned 
work. The man we engage must 
be more than a writer. He must 
possess the personality and abil- 
ity to meet clients and represent 
the house creditably, Such a 
man can command a commen- 
surate salary. Your first letter 
will largely determine your fit- 
ness for the position. 


“C.W. M.,’’ Box 196, care Printers’ Ink. 
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tate 


PHONE 77358 MADISON §@. 








40 Cents 


buys more than 120,000 net paid circulation in the largest, strongest, 


best edited agricultural publication in the Southwest. 


Nowhere can 


so little money buy so much proved value in the way of farm paper 
circulation. There is no farm paper in all the United States that 
offers the opportunity to address so large and prosperous an audience 


for so little money. 


That paper is the OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN, A.B.C. 
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How Do You Address 
Parcel Post and Express Shipments? 


have your name and address plainly printed on 
them, Gummed Labels on which you can type- 
write (not scrawl) the name and address of the 
consignee, Such a label is the 
McCOURT 
McCourt Labels are printed in perforated rolls and 
can be addressed on the typewriter in the same 
way. They save time and absolutely insure de- 
livery or return of shipments. 
Send for full particulars and catalogue. 


McCOURT LABEL CABINET CO, 
H. H. BLACK, Pres, 
53 Bennett St. Bradford, Pa. 


The only safe way is to use Gummed Labels that- 
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Square-Top 
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ton’s smartest hostelry, at reasonable 
rates. 

The enclosed folder explains briefly 
those ideals of service which haye 
given Hotel a prestige for all 
that ‘“‘welcome” and “home” tmean 
to guests. 

Write me, personally, I and my en. 
tourage will do our utmost to make 
your stay “joyful days in Boston.” 


Which made the sale? “Don't 
tell me the answer,” Mr. June 
writes, “for I know. I’m paying 
for a trip to Boston!” And the 
Schoolmaster doesn’t. blame him 
either. 

* * * 

The manufacturer had sent a 
retail dealer a small supply of an 
attractive novelty. In a few days 
an enthusiastic letter came back 
from him: “Send me a_ large 
stock of that ——. It beats your 
handbooks and calendars all hol- 
low. In fact, it’s the best adver- 
tisement I think you have ever 
put out, and I am thinking of get- 
ting out something of that sort 
myself for distribution among the 
holidays.” 

The advertiser’s reply com- 
pletes the story: “I am glad you 
like those little novelties and we 
are sending you a small further 
supply. But I don’t mind telling 
you that I don’t know whether or 
not they afford profitable adver- 
tising; that is, at the price we 
pay for them. Obviously, if they 
didn’t cost us anything, the pub- 
licity would be worth considera- 
ble, but in any kind of advertising 
the question is not whether it is 
worth something, but whether it 
is worth what it costs or accom- 
plishes as much as the same 
amount of mioney invested in 
some other form of advertising. 
We could give away first-class 
fountain pens, typewriting ma- 
chines, dictionaries and various 
other useful articles, and have 
people more enthusiastic than 








WANTED 
Experienced Salesman 


with five or ten thousand dollars, 
to become a partner in enlarging 
established and profitable publishing 
business, Clean-cut, sound propo- 
sition, Box 542, care Printers’ Ink. 
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they are about the little novelty 
we sent you, but would the dis- 
tribution of such gifts pay?— 
that’s the question. We have to 
say that we are sure you are 
wrong in thinking that it is more 
important for you to distribute 
these novelties than to give out 
our handbooks. People may not 
say that they think the handbook 
is « clever advertisement, but it is 
educational to a high degree, and 
our conception of our advertising 
programme is that most of our 
material should be of the educa- 
tional kind. We need some other 
kinds of advertising to fill in, and 
this novelty is one of them. We 
prepared it as something for our 
salesmen to give out, one at a 
time, to prospectives, as a sort of 
good-will cultivator. There are 
people, you know, who won’t read 
a handbook, and that class may 
be caught by the novelty. We 
urge you to distribute this mate- 
rial with discrimination. It is not 
good advertising to give novelties 
to people who directly or indirect- 
ly are not likely to increase the 
sale of our product, no matter 
how pleased they may be with the 
‘clever advertisement’ you have 
presented.” 


Developing Taste for Chocolate 


According to statistics compiled by the 
Bureau-of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at Washington, 243,232,000 pounds 
of crude cocoa were imported into the 
United States during the fiscal year 
1916. This is 50,000,000 pounds more 
than were imported in 1915, and double 
the amount bought in 1910. 





Copy Writer Wanted 


Here is a position in copy depart- 
ment of big agency demanding 
exceptional copy writing ability. 
Applicant must show that he 
is a quick thinker, a ‘‘chooser’’ 
of words and able to tell an 
advertising story in a _ clean- 
cut, convincing and original 
way. To the man who can dem- 
onstrate such ability we offer 
an opportunity with a future 
bounded only by his own limi- 
tations. He can make his own 
place. He will work in an at- 
mosphere of helpfulness—where 
every facility is provided to as- 
sure the success of well-planned 
work. The man we engage must 
be more than a writer. He must 

\s the personality and abil- 
ity to meet clients and represent 
the house creditably, Such a 
man can command a commen- 
surate salary. Your first letter 
will largely determine your fit- 
ness for the position. 


“C.W. M.,”’ Box 196, care Printers’ Ink. 
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40 Cents 


buys more than 120,000 net paid circulation in the largest, strongest, 
best edited agricultural publication in the Southwest. Nowhere can 
so little money buy so much proved value in the way of farm paper 
circulation. There is no farm paper in all the United States that 
offers the opportunity to address so large and prosperous an audience 


for so little money. 


That paper is the OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN, A.B.C. 
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Classified Advertisements 





ADVERTISING FILMS 
Advertising plays and educational indus- 
trial pictures are made and distributed 
by the E. I. S. Motion Picture Corp., 
205 W. 40th St., New York City. 











BACK NUMBERS 


BACK COPIES, PRINTERS’ INK, and ALL N.Y.C. 
PAPERS—S & M of N.Y. 450—4th Ave. 











BALLOONS 





Ask AMERICAN BALLOON CO., 38 
E. 23rd St., N. Y., for samples of these 
wonderful trade: magnets—the missing 
link between general publicity and _con- 
sumer demand. COST IS TRIFLING. 





Service man 
with ability to create and solicit. Oyen. 
ing is with art service offering partner. 
ship arrangement later. Full part-cu- 
lars. Box 534. 








LAYOUT MAN 
WHO IS A REAL STAR WANTED 
BY LARGE ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
WRITE FULLY IN CONFIDENCE 
TO BOX 531. 





MAIL ORDER CONTEST MAN 
Wanted at’ once to conduct auto con- 
test on old established National Farm 
Paper in Middle West. State experi- 
ence and send sample of work, also 
photograph and references. Box 538. 








BILLPOSTING 


[ ¢ a Sheet Posts RI. 





PANELLED & PILLARED BOARDS LISTED.GUARANTEED SHOWING | 
ADDRESS UNION TRUST BLDG. PROVIDENCE R.1 : 


Standish-Barnes Co 








COLLECTIONS 


RESULTS$ everywhere. Send your 
slow accounts here for collection. Of- 
fices of Benjamin A. Javitz, N. Y. City. 











EMPLOYMENT BUREAUS 





High grade librarians, private secre- 
taries, stenographers, indexefs and file 
clerks. Service Bureau, 220 Broadway, 
New York City. Tel., Cort. 4968. 








HELP WANTED 





Wanted: Advertising man who has had 
experience in service work in construct- 
ing booklets, catalogues and_ folders. 
Address Republican Publishing Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 





FORWARDING MAN WITH EX- 
PERIENCE WANTED BY LARGE 
AGENCY. GIVE PARTICULARS 
AS TO. EXPERIENCE,~ SALARY, 
ETC. BOX 529. 





ADVERTISING MAN 
WANTED 

As copy writer and general assistant 
in advertising department of large New 
England manufacturer. One of his jobs 
will be the preparation of a monthly 
house organ. Must be a man of educa- 
tion, refinement and highest character. 
Will need a good general knowledge of 
advertising and business, and positively 
must be able to write good English. 
Write your letter fully, stating age, 
education, experience, personal quali- 
ties, salary wanted. Box 527. 


NEW PUBLICATION WITH INTER. 
NATIONAL FIELD HAS AN OPEN. 
ING FOR YOUNG MAN ABOUT A 
year out of college, one who has had 
advertising and publishing experience. 
Initiative and creative ability, good 
presence and capacity for hard work 
requisite. Box 541 





Wanted—Young man with pep and 
brains; an advertiser with knowledge 
of mail-order and agency business. Big 
chance to learn and grow with a busi- 
ness. Give age, experience, reference’ 
_ salary expected in first letter. Box 








HEAD COPY MAN 
WANTED 


A young agency, specializing 
in certain lines, is getting more 
business than it can handle 
properly with present organi- 
zation. We need an expert 
to take complete charge of 
planning and copy depart- 
ments. A good opening for 
some bright man who pos- 
sibly is now doing the real 
work of this character in an 
agency. The right man can 
secure interest in the business 
—only men who are now 
making good need apply— 
no man too big for the job. 
Communications strictly con- 
fidential. Box 548. 


‘ 
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WANTED AT ONCE 
mbination artist and retoucher for 
nical. publication service  depart- 
. Must be able to retouch photo- 

aj hs of Machine Tools. This position 

rmanent. Send samples of finished 

State age and salary wanted in 
letter. Box 520. 





BER & HEILBRONER REQUIRE 
‘HE SERVICES OF A FIRST-CLASS 
Al VERTISING MAN. MUST HAVE 
Ri TAIL EXPERIENCE IN MEN’S 
CLOTHING AND HABERDASHERY. 
APPLY BY LETTER ONLY, STAT- 
ING EXPERIENCE AND AGE, 

WEBER & HEILBRONER 
241 Broadway, New York. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





PRINTING 


SEALED BIDS will be received by. the 
3oard of Water Supply, at. its offices, 
twenty-second floor, Municipal Build- 
ing, Park Row, Centre and Chambers 
streets, New York City, until 11 a.m., 
on Tuesday, January 9, 1917, for Con- 
tract AG, for printing. s 
At the above place and time the bids 
will be publicly opened and read. Pam- 
phlets containing information ‘for bid- 
ders can be obtained at the above 
address, at the office of the Secretary, 
by depositing the sum of five dollars 
($5) in cash or its equivalent for each 
pamphlet. For further particulars ap- 
ply to the office of the Principal 
Assistant Engineer at the above ad- 
dress. 
Cartes Strauss, President, 
CuHartes N. CHADWICK, 
Joun F. Gatvin, ~' 
Commissioners, Board of Water Supply. 
GeorGE FEATHERSTONE, Secretary. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Advertising portion wanted by young 
ae 


man, age 26 . §. student, with prac- 
tical knowledge of printing and _publish- 
ing. Best character references. Box 533, 





I WANT TQ GET IN TOUCH WITH 
AN AGENCY DESIRING’ TO ES- 
TABLISH A BRANCH ON THE 
PACIFIC COAST, PREFERABLY 
SEATTLE. BOX 537. 


e e . e 
Direct-by-Mail-Specialist 
Age 37. Ten years’ experience in this 
branch of advertising and selling. Tell 
me your problems. I'll submit my ideas. 
Then we'll talk salary. Box 539. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
(Technical) 

Mechanical Engineer, eight years’ 
varied experience technical publicity in 
power plant, mining and _ contracting 
fields, desires position with manufac- 
turer as Advertising Manager or As- 
sistant to Sales Manager. Very little 
actual selling experience. Resourceful 
and tactful. “Box 535. 











ADVERTISING-MAIL ORDER MAN 
Copy writer, exp. salesman, form-letter 
specialist, correspondent, printing buyer 
and house organ editor. Age 37, mar- 
ried. Salary $2500-$3000. Box 536. 





Young man, six years’ experience copy 
writing and advertising executive, thor- 
ough knowledge advertising principles, 
printing. layouts, engraving, _ illustra- 
tion; last employed as advertising man- 
ager daily paper 15,000 circulation, 
wants job as copy writer or assistant 
to advertising. manager of live organi- 
zation. University graduate, 25, mar- 
ried. Box 532. 


SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN OF 

ADVERTISING 
Sold thousands of dollars of advertising 
through very wide acquaintance in one 
of the biggest industries. My ability to 
create is limited, but I can sell and I 
want some advertising concern which 
can furnish me with ample material to 
sell.- Box 540. 


CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE 
Well-known manufacturer is in position 
to share with. non-competing manufac- 
turer services. of excellent man cover- 
ing wholesale grocery trade in Chicago 
and surrounding territory. No other 
accounts. Exceptional opportunity for 
ersonal service at low cost.. Address 

illiam Underwood Co., 52 Fulton 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


CAN YOU USE AN ABLE ASSISTANT? 
Young in years—old in experience; 32, 
married, good character, sound judg- 
ment, sober, honest and conscientious 
worker. Knows merchandise from actual 
selling experience. Has made good as 

dv. Mgr. and solicitor. Seeks connec- 
tion as assistant in adv. dept. of manu- 
facturer or agency; will consider, any 
offer with a future altho salary is not 
as large. Samples of work sent or per- 
sonal interview. Box 528. 














Advertising — 


Woman—successful as man- 
ager in difficult position of 
national scope. Originating 
designs, copy, folders, book- 
lets, posters, house organ and 
trade magazine; aids to re- 
tailers; general and special 
publicity; magazine writer; 
public speaker; experienced 
in printing. and publishing 
lines and sales organization. 
Box 526, Printers’ Ink. 





“UP ON HIS TOES, alert and all 
over his job!” Advertising and sales 
department detail executive is thus de- 
scribed by manager who knows. Eight 
years’ experience includes selling, sales 
service. and promotion, correspondence 
and charge of clerical force. Has the 
“outside slant,” the viewpoint of the 
men on the firing line. Age 32, wants 
$32. Ask about No. 9148. _Fernald’s 
Exchange, Inc., Third National Bank 
Building, Springfield, Mass. 
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Sales Tactics Employed by Advertisers to Oust Competitors 
John Allen Murphy 
Selling Maneuvers That Have Swung Dealers Who Were Wedded to 
Rival Brands. 


How the a ny Company Reduced Discounts Without Losing Dealers’ 
od W: Based on Interview with George -W. Loggie 


Sales Manager and Treasurer, The Silex Company © 


Let Salesmen Know of Confidential House Information... William H. Reese 
Many Salesmen Fail Because They Lack Knowledge of the House and 
Its Policies. 

Making the Goods the Main Display By a Commercial Art Manager 


Improved Methods of Retouching and Playing Up the Size of the 
Product in Illustration Have Made Some Goods Advertised Seem 
Almost Human. 


eg Bunte Brothers Secured and Maintain 2,500 Window Displays in 
hicago 
Rigor in Preliminary and Follow-Up Checking Brings Results. 


Business Publishers Discuss Two Big Questions 


Advertisers and Umbrella Service 
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Technical Advertisers Hear About Department Organizations 


Second of Season’s Educational Evenings Sheds Light on Methods of 
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irculation Director, Pictorial Review 

Value to an Advertiser of a Medium Cannot Be Measured by the 
“Net,” or Lack of Value by Forcing or Duplication of Circulation. 
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Based on an Interview with Charles J. Brand 
Chief of the United States Office of Markets 
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How the National Bureau of Standards Directs the Construction of 
Manufactured Commodities. 

Advertising to Move Freight Traffic 
Detroit Board of Commerce and Michigan Railroads Go After Shippers 
to Relieve Freight Congestion. 

Bradley’s Way of Getting Individuality in Its Copy 
How Dramatized Photographs Gave the Tone Desired. 
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Office—Complicated Discounts and the Salesmian—A Poor Time to 
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MAGAZINE 





would carry the 
sales story of many 
more worth while 
ducts into its 
more than one hun. 
dred thousand above 
the average homes. 








The Scribner circulation analysis is accu- 
rate and conservative. It is based upon a 
credit report. In every instance the reports 
are obtained through local attorneys and 
not in the name of or by any home or 
branch office representative of Scribner’s 
Magazine. The investigators who are doing 
this work obtain their information from 
public records, local and income tax lists, 
automobile registration lists, and from 
private sources. 
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What You Don’t Know 


You know your 
business better 
than anyone out- 
side can know it. 


You know your 
product and your 
manufacturing 
possibilities. You 
know in a general 
way what your 
market conditions 
are. 

But you cannot know 
in detail what Chi- 
cago market condi- 
tions are unless you’ve 
had them most min- 
utely investigated 
and analyzed. 


In work of this kind 
The ChicagoTribune’s 


Merchandising Serv- 
ice Department can 
render you great 
service. 


It knows Chicago as 
you know your fac- 
tory. 


It has gathered data 
inaccessible to you. 


It has facilities for 
special investigations 
at your immediate 
command. 


It can give you infor- 
mation concerning 
conditions of such 
vital nature that they 
may make or mar 
your whole campaign. 


Write for full partic- 
ulars on your letter- 


head. 


Che Chicags Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade-mark Registered) 


Circulation over 


000 
Soe Sunday 


350,000 
300-006 Daily 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office : 


Pacific Coast Advertising Office : 


251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
742 Market Street, San Francisco 





